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Windjammer was a centerboard schooner, only 57 feet long over all. 


Around Cuba in the Windjammer 


Being the Account of a 4,000--Mile “Shakedown” Cruise Under Sail and Power in a Centerboard 
Schooner 


By Epwarp CRrABBE 


yard at Bay Head, on Barnegat Bay, in Novem- 
ber of last year. As she was intended for coastwise 
cruising, with her home port on the Bay, she had to be a 
light draft centerboard vessel, yet her first cruise was an 
ambitious one of over 4,000 miles in length, most of it 
being on the open sea. For a long time I had wanted to 
make a West Indies cruise, and as winter is the proper 
time to sail in these waters, I wasted no time, but decided 
her first voyage should be to Cuba and the Caribbean. 
Throughout the long voyage she behaved splendidly. 
Some heavy weather was encountered, and on the south 
coast of Cuba we had to beat to windward for over 700 
miles in the face of strong trades. In spite of her light 
draft — she drew only 4% feet — she “hung on”’ in fine 
shape and carried her sail in weather that made other 
yachts of her size reef. In a gale in the Gulf Stream, on the 
way home, she actually worked to windward while hove 
to, while her tall jibheaded mainsail gave us no anxiety 
and was easy to handle. 
_ Windjammer was designed by Charles D. Mower. She 
is 57 feet long over all, 42 feet on the water, has 15 feet 
10 inches beam and 1,491 square feet of sail in her four 
lowers. Her auxiliary power is a 4-cylinder W. S. M. en- 
gine installed aft under the cockpit deck, alongside the 
companion steps. It worked well and was used consider- 
ably on the run south to Miami, and in the long beat 
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around Cuba to the Isle of Pines and Guantanamo. She is 
laid out with a main cabin aft, a stateroom forward of it 
on one side of the centerboard trunk. On the other side of 
the trunk is a passageway with a berth and transom. For- 
ward of this is the galley, and then the ‘0’c’s’le. 

The best way, probably, to tell the story of her long 
cruise, is through the log. So this is appended, with only 
such deletions as might tire the reader by repitition. 


The Log of the Windjammer 

Nov. 22, 1924: With many friends on hand to wish us 
Bon Voyage we leave the dock at Toms River at 2.30 
P.M. with Edward Crabbe, captain and owner in charge, 
Daniel Crabbe, Thomas Horrocks, Lunsford Yandell, Jr., 
and Edward L. Crabbe, all amateurs, for crew. Fog and 
rain all afternoon, so drop the hook at Forked River for 
the night at about 5 P.M. 

Nov. 23rd: Strong W.S.W. winds all day and the 
barometer is low, so remain at anchor. Mac and Jack row 
to Forked River in the afternoon and go to Toms River 
for extra warm clothes we now think we will need. They 
arrive back after dark. 

Nov. 24th: Raining hard. Wind S.W. and strong as we 
weigh anchor at 8.15 and sail to Barnegat Inlet. The bar 
too rough to cross so lie at anchor near Sea Dog Shoals. 
Mac and Jack spend the morning digging clams while the 
rest of the crew rowed to Barnegat City for information 
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The crew of Windjammer consisted of Edward Crabbe, skipper, 
Daniel Crabbe, Thomas Horrocks, Lunsford Yandell, Jr., and Edward 
L. Crabbe. 


about the bar. The duties are assigned to the crew; Tom is 
appointed engineer, Mac gets the commissariat depart- 
ment, Jack becomes deck hand and Ed navigator. 

Nov. 25th: Underway at daybreak. Clear, light west 
wind. Bar. 30. Cross the bar at top of high water. Course 
S.W. by S. Sail set, motor stopped, Log O. At noon fish- 
erman’s staysail set. Speed 9 knots, course changed to 
S.W. by W. Come to anchor inside Cold Spring jetties at 
4.30 P.M. 

This was the first sea trip of the Windjammer and the 
fine time she made gave us confidence in her ability to 
carry us through the long trip ahead. The 63 miles from 
Barnegat to Cold Spring Inlet were made in a little over 
eight hours, sail being used the entire time except at the 
inlets. 

On Nov. 26th the wind was light N.W. A fine day, so 
decide to run outside rather than go up the Delaware. 
At noon the motor was started as wind dies. At 8 P.M. we 
were off Chincoteague. By ranges on lights work our way 
into harbor and anchor at 8.45 behind the Cape. Day’s 
run 82 miles. 

Nov. 28th: Underway at 6.30. Day fine and clear. 
Strong N.W. wind. Tie up at Armstrong Dock, Hampton, 
Va. at 7 P.M. Visit friends ashore in the evening. 

Nov. 29th: Fill up with gas and water in the morning 
and at 10.30 proceed across the bay to Norfolk, anchoring 
at the Norfolk Boat Club. Purchase provisions, send tele- 
grams home and at 2.30 are underway towards the Dismal 
Swamp Canal. We run aground at the entrance of Beach 
Creek when a tug forces us out of the channel. As the tide 
is half ebb we have to wait until 9 P.M. before we can get 
off. Anchor for the night opposite the creek in Dismal 
Swamp Canal. 

Nov. 30th: At 8.15 enter first lock in Dismal Swamp 
Canal. It is a cold, disagreeable day with snow and sleet 
falling. At noon enter the Pasquotank River and run past 
Elizabeth City in the afternoon. Anchor for the night in 
Old Wharf Bay. It was a run through interesting country 
but all hands except the man at the wheel remained below 
because of the inclement weather. Day’s run 30 miles 
under power. 

Dec. Ist: It is blowing a strong breeze from the N.W., 
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so after double reefing the foresail and mainsail we pro- 
ceed out across Albemarle Sound. Before entering the 
narrows beside Roanoke Island take in the mainsail and 
proceed through under foresail alone. The twisting chan- 
nel and many fish nets make this necessary. Off Long 
Shoal lighthouse the mainsail is again set and we proceed 
across the bay through a heavy sea with all we can carry. 
We drop anchor for the night at 5 P.M. under the lee of 
some shoals just south of Gull Light. This was the Wind- 
jammer’s hardest test so far in a seaway and she was tried 
in both Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds on all points of 
sailing. Distance run 70 miles. 

Dec. 2nd: After a rough night and a poor harbor every- 
one was up early and the cable, stiff with ice, laid on deck 
to dry. The decks were covered with ice and it was a cold, 
mean job getting in the big anchor. All morning we sail 
with double reefs but at noon, as the gale moderates, 
shake them and run to Adams Creek where the motor is 
started and sails furled. As we enter Newport River the 
lowering dusk makes the markers hard to distinguish and 
we run aground. It is again on an ebb tide and we have to 
wait until midnight to get off. Day’s run 57 miles. 

Dec. 3rd: At 10 A.M. arrive at Beaufort, where we tie 
up at a fish dock. Jack and Tom get out the outboard 
motor and run across to Morehead City for our mail while 
Mac gets the necessary provisions. We get our first touch 
of warm weather and it is a pleasure to be on deck in our 
shirt sleeves, shining brass and doing other odd jobs. 
Arrangements are made with a pilot, Capt. Smith, to take 
us down the beach and through the Swash, across Frying 
Pan Shoals. 

Dec. 5th: 7.30 A.M. Across the bar. Course S.W. by W. 
Wind light N.W. At noon wind hauls to south’ard. Cours 
changed to W. by S. Close hauled on wind; motor running. 
At midnight wind S.W. and stronger. Making little prog- 
ress under heavy sea but beating slowly to windward in an 
attempt to get around Frying Pan Shoals. 

Dec. 6th: 4 A.M. Hove to under lee of Frying Pan Shoals. 
Wind strong. High sea. With daylight decide to run back 
behind shoals and go through Swash. Sea very high, wind 
light. Boat making little progress under motor. At 9 A.M. 
run through Swash and an hour later come to anchor in 
Southport Harbor. 

On the run from Beaufort to Southport, the Windjam- 
mer had her first real test in an ocean seaway. On leaving 
Beaufort we had hoped to make Cape Fear light before 
dark but the southerly winds had made this impossible. 
The wind increased all day, the fifth, and when we arrived 
at Cape Fear after dark we thought it advisable to beat 
around the shoals rather than attempt to cross the Swash 
at such a time. As we made our way off shore a heavy sea 
was rolling in, much out of proportion to the strength of 
the wind, and with the tide cutting us to the eastward the 
whole night was spent in a vain attempt to beat around 
the shoals. The Windjammer behaved finely and although 
some of the crew had a slight shaking up no damage was 
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Windjammer on the launching ways. 
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done to the ship. The afternoon was spent ashore at 
Southport getting provisions and ice and in the evening 
Capt. Smith went back to Beaufort. Distance run from 
Beaufort to Southport, 93 miles. 

We lay at anchor at Southport three days on account of 
head winds. The long awaited northerly wind finally 
arrived on Dec. 10th and a fine run was made. The run 
from Southport to Georgetown was 67 miles. From sea 
buoy to sea buoy was made in eight hours, motor being 
used only to cross the bars. 

The run from Georgetown to St. John’s Inlet on Dec. 
11th and 12th was the longest yet made. In 35 hours run- 
ning time we made 210 miles the motor being run about 
half the time when there was no wind. For the night run 
we had 4—hour watches with two men on a watch always, 
one man changing every two hours, which gave each man 
four hours on and six off. The system worked out well and 
was followed for the remainder of the trip. 

Dec. 13th: Up at daybreak and through inland water- 
ways under power to St. Augustine where we arrive at 
2.30. We get our first experience handling the Windjammer 
in the inland waterways of Florida and about half the 
time of the run was taken up going aground and getting 
off. Gas and water are put aboard during the afternoon 
and arrangements are made with a pilot, Capt. H. S. 
Banta, to take us through to Palm Beach. From Dec. 
14th to 18th we were running the inland waterway to 
Palm Beach, where we arrived at 4.30 P.M., the 18th. 

Dec. 19th: Are ready to put to sea at 6.30 but as a 
strong S.W. breeze is blowing decide to wait and see what 
turns up later. Capt. Banta was paid off and goes back to 
St. Augustine. At 10 the wind shifts tothe north’ard and a 
half hour later we are piloted across the bar and are at sea. 
In the afternoon the breeze moderates and rather than 
run under power to Miami we put in to New Inlet for the 
night. Our trolling lines were out coming down the beach 
and off Hillsboro light the first fish were caught, two 
Spanish Mackeral which we had for supper. Day’s run, 
50 miles. 

Dec. 20th: Amid rain and squalls we cross the bar and 
at 7.45 are headed south. Four hours later we enter 
Miami Breakwater and tie up at Royal Palm Dock. All 
hands go ashore for mail and luncheon. The captain and 
navigator have a busy two hours hunting up the Cuban 
Consul and getting our health certificate for Cuba. In the 
afternoon we buy fishing tackle and provisions and finally 
get under way dropping our hook behind Cape Florida for 
the night. 

Dec. 21st: Make a fine run down Hawk Channel under 
a fresh N.E. breeze and come to anchor at 5.45 in the bay 


(Left), Reefing the mainsail 
in Albermarle Sound was cold 
work, 


(Right), [The skipper at the 
wheel in the Elizabeth River. 





of Long Key, near the railroad draw. The day was clear 
throughout and motor not used at all. Run, 68 miles. 

Dec. 22nd: Underway after breakfast and proceed 
down Hawk Channel. Wind from N.E. most of the morn- 
ing, broken at times by squalls of rain from all points of 
the compass. It clears about noon and as the barometer is 
high decide to put to sea. 3.45 American Shoal lightship 
abeam, wind N.E. Log, 43. Course, S.W. by S. Wing and 
wing. 9 P.M. Wind and sea increasing, foresail and main- 
sail double reefed. 

We had a rough passage from American Shoals to 
Havana, rain and heavy wind squalls kept us busy short- 
ening sail all night. A high sea was running and the wind 
coming from all quarters, the Windjammer rolled con- 
siderably with every shift or let up. The flag halyards on 
the mainmast broke during the night and the heavy flag 
staff came down to deck missing Tom’s head by a few 
inches and making a half-inch dent in the soft wood deck. 
With our arrival in Havana the first leg of our cruise ends. 
We made the run from Toms River in 31 days, covering a 
distance of about 1,354 miles. It was all made at sea 
except about 400 miles, the run from Norfolk to Beau- 
fort and the run down the Florida coast, from Jackson- 
ville to Palm Beach, being made in the Inland waterways. 
Seven days were lost while stormbound at Barnegat, 
Beaufort and Southport. Our aim was to get to Havana 
before Christmas and we arrived just two hours after the 
steamer had brought the rest of the Christmas party. 
Beck, Sam and Dick came out in a harbor boat to meet us 
and we drove to the Hotel Trotcha where we met Mrs. 
Crabbe and Jan. We have a Spanish dinner with wine, 
cocktails, etc., but return to the boat early, glad to be in 
port again, but tired from the strenuous night before. 

At Havana, where we stayed from Dec. 24th to Jan. 
6th, the captain met a prominent Cuban yachtsman, 
Antonio Puente, and through his help we got our papers 





Morro Castle, Havana, looking out towards the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Track chart of Windjammer’s cruise around Cuba. 


straight and arranged to haul out on the Havana Marine 
Railway for cleaning and painting. The bottom and sides 
are in fine shape but badly in need of paint. 

Under the guidance of Signor Puente we had a sail one 
day to the Almendares River and dropped our anchor 
opposite his boatyard below the large cement bridge. We 
discover in the afternoon, when we go to pay the railway 
charge, that we are subject to a heavy fine for hauling out 
without official permission. Signor Puente comes to our 
aid, however, and we escape. 

Spent the days sightseeing and had a delightful time. 
On Jan. 3rd. we bade farewell to Mrs. Crabbe, Jan and 
Beck, as they were to leave in the morning on the boat for 
Key West. Visit Morro Castle and wave to them as they 
go by. Dr. Stevens arrives from the North in the afternoon 
and the four crew attend a dinner at the Casino given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Houston. Our limited finances prevented 
heavy losses at the games. 

We were ready to continue the voyage on Jan. 7th. 
The pilot, whom we have hoped to engage because of the 
lack of charts of the north coast of Cuba, and Signor 
Puente, are on hand early in the morning, but as the man 
wanted ten dollars a day we decide to leave without him. 
We say good-bye to Signor Puente who had been very 
hospitable and helpful to us and by 9.30 A.M. are at seaand 
headed towards the westward. Have a fine day’s sail be- 
fore a moderate N.E. breeze along the picturesque and 
mountainous coast of Cuba. At 5.30 come to anchor at 
Bahia Honda Harbor. The sea anchor is put to its first 
use that evening when it serves as a bath tub and proves 
a fine protection from sharks. Day’s run, 46 miles. 

Jan. 8th: Another fine clear day and another pleasant 
run. The wind dies in the afternoon, so start motor when 
opposite Jutias Light, and come to anchor for the night in 
St. Lucio Bay. As soon as we arrive Mac, Jack and the 
captain go ashore to see Mr. O’Donnel, the manager of 
the copper mine, a friend of Sig. Puente. He promises to 
get a pilot for us in the morning. 

Jan. 9th: The outboard is got out. Jack and Ed go fish- 


ing at Jutias Cay and manage to get a barracuda and a 
grouper. They row the five miles back to Windjammer 
after the gas runs out. Arrangements are made with the 
pilot, Bartolo Mayans, to take us around Cape San An- 
tonio. He speaks no English but seems to think we will get 
along all right. Mac and Dr. Stevens go ashore to collect 
specimens, while the Johnson is kept busy riding the 
waves of the bay. Just before supper, Mac, in trying to get 
the motor off the stern of the tender, slips and both go for 
a swim. He hangs on to the motor and by the aid of a 
block and tackle both are hoisted aboard. 

Jan. roth: The pilot arrives and we are underway before 
daybreak. Proceed by sail and motor around Jutias Cay 
when a S.E. breeze comes up. In the afternoon we enter 
the Gulf of Guanacabibi. The barometer has been failing 
for the last two days, and before the afternoon is over we 
are tearing along with all we can carry. At 5.30 we come to 
anchor opposite Lena Cay, behind Cape Antonio. The 
wind increases during the evening. The day’s run was 76 
miles. 

Jan. 11th: A gale from the S.E. is blowing as we turn 
out and the barometer low. Sign language consultation 
with the pilot ensues and as a result we decide to wait for 
a shift. In the weedy bottom our anchor drags several 
times, but the big hook is finally put over and holds us 
successfully. 

Jan. 12th: The wind moderated in the forenoon, and 
when the pilot signifies that he believes that the wind will 
shift to the north’ard we weigh anchor and proceed around 
the Cape. There is quite a sea on as we come out from the 
lee of the land, and after two hours of beating to wind- 
ward we put back around the Cape to smooth water with 
the wind increasing. Anchor off the Cape and in the after- 
noon everyone goes ashore to explore the wild bit of beach 
near the light. Several large sharks are seen. A squall 
comes up soon after sunset and we move to a safer an- 
chorage around the Cape for the night. 

Jan. 13th: Are again under way before daybreak and in 

(Continued on page 70) 











The deeply indented coast of Sweden has many ideal yacht harbors, such as this at Saltsgobaden. 


The Invading Vikings 





Some Interesting Notes on the Yachts aud Y achtsmen of Scandinavia 


By James ALBERT WALES 


Viking ships, but with six-meter boats — one each 

from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland, the 
four Scandinavian countries at the top of Europe, three of 
which are lands of the Midnight Sun. Now you know what 
“including the Scandinavian”’ includes. 

This quartette of racers has been entered for a Septem- 
ber’s international regatta on Long Island Sound by the 
Scandinavian Yacht Racing Associ- 
ation, which is composed of clubs from 
all of the countries named. Those of us 
who saw some of these Norse boats 
sail at Marblehead last summer know 
they are sweet, swift craft, and that the 
excellent Viking sailors of 1925, like 
their sturdy forbears of 925, are to be 
feared. 

While touring Scandinavia early last 
summer, I met some of the invaders 
and looked over their boats. Yachtsmen 
the world over, from Bermuda to Beer- 
sheba, are wonderful hosts, and those 
of the northern lands observe the best 
traditions of the fraternity. If you want 
to know the real meaning of ‘‘Skaol,”’ 
go to Scandinavia and witness — or 
participate in — the punctilious cere- 
mony with which even the slightest sip 
of a beverage is scrupulously observed 
by host and guest alike. It is a quaint 
and beautiful ritual— and Swedish 
punch is a quaint and beautiful bev- 
erage, of which foreigners are advis- 
edly advised to lay off even the second 
glass. 

Arriving at Gothenburg, Sweden's 
largest seaport, I presented the first 
of my letters of introduction to Axel 
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Aloha 11, a Swedish “‘Six’’, winner In- 
ternational Regatta at Copenhagen, 
1924. 


Lagergren, managing director of the Swedish-American 
Line, and he urged me to enjoy his yacht at Marstrand. 
At Stockholm, the capital, similarly lavish hospitality 
was proffered by Hoftandlakare John N. Sandblom, King 
Oscar’s American court dentist. Dr. Sandblom, who was 
for several years the figure skating champion of our 
Pacific Northwest, has been in Sweden for a dozen years 
and is one of the leading yachtsmen of the kingdom. His 
Wixen, a 14-meter sloop with Marconi 
rig, is a consistent winner in the Swed- 
ish regattas. He also owns a motor- 
boat which showed us a speed of nearly 
40 miles per hour, and uses twenty gal- 
lons of gasoline in that time. 

The Wixen is most beautifully equip- 
ped and finished, as are ail Swedish 
racing boats. We are accustomed to 
think of American boats as the ‘‘world’s 
best”’ in design and workmanship, but 
to my inexpert eye the best of the 
Svensk boats seemed to compare not 
unfavorably with even our Herreshoff 
product. The Scandinavians have been 
sailors for thousands of years. They 
made their living on the sea, it was the 
scene of their battles, it carried their 
ships on voyages of conquest and col- 
onization, and they have never lost 
their love of it. 

At the outlet of Lake Malaren, on 
the Baltic Sea, is Sandhamn, the seat 
of the Royal Swedish Yacht Club or 
Kunglische Svenska Segel Sillskapet. 
You can’t blame the Swedes for short- 
ening this name to “K. S. S. S.”. 
The honorary commodore, or Heden- 
Ordférande, is H. K. H. Prinz Wilhelm, 
and the Crown Prince Gustav Adolf and 
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Start of Six Meter yachts at the Gothenburg Regatta. 


other members of the Swedish Royal House are also on 
the club’s roster. This organization is believed to have the 
largest membership of any yacht club in the world. Its 
2,000 members, including many women, are augmented 
by a class of junior members, who pay only nominal dues 
and who would make the grand total close to 2,500 if 
numbered in the regular list. The junior members are 
young people of between fifteen and twenty-five years of 
age, who are given every encouragement to become ex- 
pert sailors and eventually regular members. 

In Oslo (formerly Christiania), the capital of Norway, 
we enjoyed the delightfully situated Royal Norwegian 
Yacht Club, at Dronningen, an island in Christiania 
Harbor, opposite the picturesque Akershus Fortress. 

The Royal Danish Yacht Club is situated on Langelinie, 
the fashionable shore-front promenade of Copenhagen, 
Denmark’s capital, and while its fleet does not compare in 
size with those of the leading Swedish and Norwegian 
clubs, it contains some remarkably fine boats. From 
Copenhagen we flew to Amsterdam, 422 miles in a little 
over five hours. 

We were unable to visit Finland, now famed principally 
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Lill-Britt a Stockholm “‘Cruiser”’ in the Sandhamn Regatta. 


as the home of Paavo Nurmi, but elsewhere in Scandin- 
avia the Finn sailors were constantly spoken of with 
respect. Their boats win in the regattas of the other 
countries quite regularly — always well up at the Fin- 
nish, or some such comment. 

The Scandinavians are especially anxious to welcome 
visiting yachtsmen who come in their own boats. It is a 
good plan to ship your boat to Gothenburg, Oslo, or 
Copenhagen, and then cruise through the beautiful Géta 
Canal, the blue belt across Sweden, traversing Sweden’s 
two largest lakes, Vanern and Vattern, to Stockholm, the 
“Venice of the North,’’ which occupies a group of a dozen 
islands among the 1400 in Lake Malaren. One’s departure 
from this beautiful spot will be taken most reluctantly, 
and from here it is well to sail to Sandhamn and thence to 
Visby, the mediaeval city of ruins and roses, on the Island 
of Gotland, in the Baltic, 60 miles from Sandhamn. A 
cruise to Finland will reveal hundreds of beautiful islands 
and is decidedly worth while. 

The Scandinavian countries will well repay a visit for 
the sake of their scenic and historic attractions, apart 
from their special interest for the yachtsman. Sweden is 
rich in quaint and beautiful scenes, modern cities, and 
picturesque rural districts where the people wear bright- 
colored national costumes, while in the North are the 
towering mountains and torrential waterfalls of Lapland. 
The Lapps and their reindeer wander beneath the Mid- 
night Sun from Sweden into Norway and Finland. In 
Norway one finds the awe-inspiring North Cape, and the 
many wonderful fjords among majestic mountains and 
eternal glaciers. Throughout Scandinavia, we found 
English was spoken everywhere, and the traveling facili- 
ties proved to be as good as the best in any part of Europe. 

In order to supplement my own notes of yachting in 
Sweden, I asked a friend in that country to supply me 
with some of the essential facts. Mr. G. G. Uggla, a 
Member of the Royal Swedish Yacht Club, has done such 
a good job in presenting these facts that it would seem 
hardly fair to include them in my somewhat sketchy 
presentation, even with an acknowledgment, and so I 
have instead rather liberally quoted Mr. Uggla’s article, 
which I recently received from Sweden. 

Yachting in the Land of Sunlit Nights 

“During the Viking Age, when Swedish, Danish and 
Norwegian Sailors ravaged the coasts of Europe, the 
Norsemen collected not only riches, which probably were 
lost as quickly as they were obtained, but also something 
else which neither ‘thieves nor moth could destroy.’ They 
became excellent sailors and learned to love the foaming 
waves and the raging storm. This love entered their blood 
and remains in that of their descendants, and to this day 
the Scandinavian sailors are held in high esteem. This 
love and longing for the water exists not alone among the 
professional sailors but is universal and urges thousands 

(Continued on page 74) 














The Abstinence of Jack and Sam 


How the Two Old Shipmates Came to Sail on the Hell Ship “ Maggie Mullen” 
By ArtHur Mason 


Illustrated by DARRELL McCLureE 


enough.”’ It was the crimp of a sailor’s board- 

ing house in Buenos Aires who was speaking. 
“They have guzzled a lot of rum in the past month. First 
thing you know they’ll be Willying on our hands.” 

The crimp pointed toward two bearded sailors who 
were asleep in chairs in front of his bar. 

“Oh, you mean Jack and Sam?”’ the runner asked. 

“Exactly! Look at them sleeping in each other’s arms, 
and listen to the noise they’re making.”’ 

‘They ain’t broke yet,” said the runner, reflectively. 

“That don’t make no differ- 
ence to me. What they has 
left’ll come to me, anyway. 
Say, there’s a three skysail 
yarder sailing tomorrow, the 
Maggie Mullen, Hell ship,”’ said 
the crimp with unction that 
wrinkled his purple nose and 
released an upper lip that fitted 
tightly over a few yellow fangs. 
‘“That’s the ship for them. Good 
and proper for old customers, 
heh? Well, there’s two months’ 
advance wages in it for me.” 

‘‘So you’re going to shanghai 
them?” 

“That’s my intention. Now 
you get busy and light them 
up with rum, and tonight we'll 
slip them the knock-out.”’ 

Somehow Sam’s head moved 
restlessly on Jack’s shoulder. 
The lid of his left eye opened 
with the slowness of a hibernat- 
ing turtle’s, then closed again. 

“Get what rags they have 
together,’’ continued the crimp, 
“so there will be no delay in 
getting them on board when. 
the time comes.” 

Sam moved in his chair this 
time, and his hands sank deep 
into his trousers’ pockets. The crimp stared, and the 
runner spoke. 

“Tt’s all right; leave them to me. I’ll throw a stiff ball 
into them.” 

Sam’s pretense of waking up was slow and deliberate. 
Jack followed his example. 

“Come to, Sam,” he said, ‘‘we’s ’aving one on the 
bloody ’ouse.”’ 

Sam stretched his short, stubbly arms over his head till 
his neck cracked; then he yawned loudly and rose to his 
feet. 

“T ain’t touchin’ nothin’ this morning,’’ he said. ‘‘Us 
has had a whole lot, and a bit too much at that.” 

It was in vain that the crimp pleaded that he was mak- 
ing a mixed drink that would soothe and not inebriate. 

‘Nothin’ a tall, I tell you,’’ he said obstinately. 
‘Nothin’ till I get my bearin’s. Come Jack, let’s go out 
and get a mouthful of something to eat. We ain’t been 
feeding naturally, lately.”’ 


s "| enous two sailors has been around here long 





“They had wakened up more than once on strange ships to 
glower into the eyes of leather-faced mates.” 


The crimp turned to Jack with a bland gesture toward 
the ‘“‘morning’s morning” that alone could wet that 
desert throat. Jack, observing, stood with straddled legs, 
his eyes blazing on the rum bottle atop the bar, so tan- 
talizing in its invitation. 

“We'll be back soon,”’ said Sam, hooking his arm into 
that of his partner, and staggering out of the door. 

“I’m a bit jubious of that fellow Sam,” said the crimp 
to the runner. 

Well he might be. For thirty years Jack and Sam had 
dodged crimps. They knew the game; they had been 
through it away back before 
double to’gallant yards showed 
on theocean. They had wakened 
up more than once on strange 
ships to glower into the eyes of 
leather-faced mates, when be- 
laying pins and brass knuckles 
were the order of the day. With 
their experience, to be shang- 
haied, drunk or sober, was to 
admit a terrible weakness — the 
fading away of the self preserv- 
ing instinct. 

As, arm-in-arm, they now 
jogged along the street, Sam 
spoke. 

‘We've ‘ad aclose call, Ship- 
mate. The Maggie Mullen sails 
tomorrow.” 

Jack stopped and stared. 

“What? The Maggie Mul- 
len?” 

‘“‘Aye, she sails tomorrow, 
and you and me was to be in 
her foc’s’le.”’ 

“‘God strike me dead, Sam, 
is that the truth?”’ 

“It was, but now it ain’t.” 

Passers-by smiled at the two 
old hairy sailors standing in the 
gutter, serious-faced, planning 
their escape from the crimps. 

“Listen, Jack, we ain’t a-going to touch one drink. 
If we do, God help us, it will be the Maggie Mullen and 
no mistake. From what I heard this morning, we’re due 
aboard her tonight. Mind you, if we taste liquor today 
we’re gone goslings.”’ 

He laid his hand solemnly on Jack’s arm. ‘Why, I’m 
afraid to even take a drink of water till we get out of this 
port.” 

‘‘What can us do, Sam?” 

“We got to get a ship for ourselves today; that’s 
all.” 

“What you say, Sam, but it’s certainly ‘ell when a 
man comes ashore to get a bit of land air, the trouble ’e 
‘as getting it. Why shouldn’t us take a drink now and 
then? Why should there be trouble the minute us doesn’t 
sleep in our beds? You heard the blasted crimp, heh, 
Sam, saying we was going on the Maggie Mullen?”’ 

“Aye, that I did, Jack, with my own ears. You re- 
member the Maggie Mullen, Jack?”’ 
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“God bless my soul, Shipmate — ’ere, feel the top of 
my ’ead!” 

“‘I know. But say, Jack, run your fingers over here,’’ and 
Sam pulled off his cheese-cutter cap.. 

‘‘Come on, Sam, I feel as scared as though the ship was 
sinking under me.” 

But as they passed the grog shops they wavered at the 
door of each, like gulls at the sight of a fish. They sniffed 
the odors that.oozed out of. the rum joints. But fear 
of the crimp had them, and waveringly they reached the 
docks at last. 

‘Say, Jack, wot’s the name on that ship over there?”’ 

“Let’s get a bit closer, Sam.”’ 

Timidly they approached the bow of the bark Scolloper, 
and spelled out her name. 

‘‘Ain’t she ’andy, Sam?”’ 

‘Aye, that she is.”” Then casually they allowed their 
eyes to lift and scanned the wharf. 

‘God blyme, Sam, look.”’ 

‘There she is, Jack, I see her.” 

Their eyes were riveted on the skysail yards of the 
Maggie Mullen — the Hell ship of many scars. Their legs 
wobbled; they took hold of each other’s hands. Sam 
spoke; the dead rum in him chattered out shivering 
words. 

“Us ain’t afraid; heh, Jack?” 

“T ain’t ’appy, Sam.” 

“You leave it to me, Jack. Ain’t I always got us out of 
a tight place? That crimp ain’t so smart as he thinks he 
is. He’ll get no money out o’ us. Come on, we'll see if the 
Scolloper needs any men.” 

They walked along the wharf stringer till they came 
amidships of the bark. Here the old sailmaker was leaning 
over the rail. He was a tall man, with a wasp waist and a 
sallow face. He held a barnacle in his hand and his large 


black eyes seemed to devour it. 


“‘Hello,’’ was Sam’s greeting. 

“‘Hello,”’ came from the sailmaker. 

It seemed that he was dying to talk to someone. 
“Say,” he said, ‘‘do you men know that the ocean is full 
of lime?”’ 

A new fear crept into the faces of the two. They 
weren’t expecting anything like this. 

“‘Come on, Sam, this ain’t no place for you and me.”’ 

But the sailmaker went on talking, and their legs 
wobbled, but refused to bear them away. 

“‘What. makes the coral and the kelp grow,”’ said the 
man, ‘‘did you ever ask yourselves that question? Of 
course you didn’t. You ain’t got that kind of a mind. 
There’s a reason for all of them things.”’ 

The sailmaker dropped the barnacle overboard, and 
he squinted at the two old sailors more closely as he 
said, sadly, ‘‘You men must have been drinking; I can 
see it in you. You think you ain’t going to suffer from 
abusing yourselves. Well, you will. For every joy there is 
a pain; don’t forget that. It may come late and it may 
come soon; who can tell? But you’ll know when it hits 
you.” 

“"E’s ‘arf there, Sam,” said Jack, “and ’is ’arf is 
somethin’ us doesn’t want nothin’ to do wif. Come on.”’ 

With dignity they started, and, gathering way, were 
widening from the bark when there came a hail in another 
voice from her deck. Again they stopped. It was a little 
man, the mate, who was energetically calling to them. 

‘“‘What ya want?”’ asked Sam, sullenly. 

“Do you men need work?” 

The man’s tone sounded pleasant to their wounded 
ears. They walked back, a more agreeable expression 
lighting up their faces. 

“Do you need us?”’ said Sam. 

“‘T need good men to sign on the Scolloper,”’ said the mate. 


‘ 


“That’s us, then,’”’ put in Jack. ‘““You won’t make any 
mistake on Sam and me.” 

“You look all right. Have you discharges about you?”’ 

Their hands flew to their inside coat pockets, and they 
pulled out discharges from ships of all nations. The mate 
looked them over. 

“You'll do,” he said, “‘but I shan’t need you for a day 
or two yet.” 

“‘Couldn’t we come aboard, anyway? We can work till 
you're ready to sign up. Jack and me are tired of shore 
life,” pleadingly, ‘‘and we long for the sea again, don’t 
we, Shipmate?”’ 

““Aye, we're ’appy to get on anything that'll sail, 
that we are.” 

“All right, get your things on board, boys, and make 
yourselves at home,’’ and the mate walked away. The 
sailmaker, seeming to have been talking all the time, now 
returned to audibility. 

“‘As I was saying, the lime in the ocean accounts for 
a lot of things. What do you think it is that puts the fins 
on fish?” 

“We ain’t interested in fish,”’ they answered. 

“You ain’t interested, heh? Of course not. He, He,” 
and the sailmaker spoke to the world, ‘‘they ain’t inter- 
ested in fish. Do you know why? Because dead rum is 
a-strutting around in their brains like the ghost of a 
murdered man. That’s about why, that is. They may be 
at sea a day or a month before it happens, but happen it 
will—. There was a man once wouldn’t listen to me. It 
happened to him one night in a bit of a jabble of 
sea.” 

“Hold on,” said Sam, with a dramatic wave of a 
nervous arm, ‘‘ we ain’t even listening to you. We’ve heard 
enough the way we feel. Come on, Jack.”’ 

Together they climbed over the Scolloper’s rail and 
went forward to the forecastle, where they let themselves 
down on the benches and sighed in unison. 

“We ain’t a-moving out of her, Jack, till the Maggie 
Mullen sails. This here’s been a close call, I'll admit,’’ 
and they sighed again. ‘“The sailmaker’s harmless, he is, 
but he’s scarey, kinder, and I don’t like the words he 
talks with.” 

So they argued on, harmlessly, wetting their dry lips 
and taking hateful drinks of water in thin substitute for 
welcome drinks of rum. 

The sailmaker, on deck, still talked on, to himself now, 
as was his custom when no audience was to be had. He 
speculated on the nature of the sea, and how it gave 
its lime to strange buildings — perhaps animals — and 
about the barnacle and the turtle’s shell? Was all life 
derived from lime in some form or other? Was it true and 
probable that some creatures slept the winter through on 
land that never closed an eye at sea? Well, he was going 
to find out. 

He had a box of creeping and crawling live things 
aboard. He was going to watch them, with the slow 
approach of the English weather, sink into their long 
sleep, or find out the reason why they didn’t. 

He left the deck and went whistling about his business. 
One glance he gave at the forecastle, and his brow 
wrinkled. The brows of those in the forecastle were more 
than wrinkled; they were corrugated. 

‘“‘Rum in the brain,’’ said Sam. ‘‘He’s right.” 

“If a man eats well after a spree, Sam,” said Jack, 
with some show of confidence, ‘‘does ’e come out of it all 
right?” 

““You remember that time on the bark Pelican, out o’ 
Sidney, you wasn’t yourself for a long time? You mind 
you tied a rope around your waist when you went to 
sleep?” 

“Don’t talk like that, now. Come to think of it, Sam, 
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that was the time you 
crawled on your ’ands and 
knees. on the deck, and 
barked like a bloomin’ 
dog.” 

“T ’ate to think of it.” 
There was a long pause, 
broken hopefully by, 
“Say, anything’s better 
than the Maggie Mullen. 
I gits a pain in my stumick 
when I think of her.” 

Noon came in with a 
slam of the Scolloper’s bell, 
and food was carried into 
the forecastle. The odor 
of stewed tripe drove the 
two fasting ones out on to 


the deck. >.< = 
‘é ’ 4 > SS 
We'll be all right when cect 

they get us out to sea, mrecurt, 


Sam, but it’s fair bilgey 
here. Why, blimey, I’m 
worse’n a ‘ound pup full 
of salmon. That ain’t no 
use to think of. It’s stick 
it out for us, all right. Shore spells worse danger for us.”’ 

Their eyes looked away to the towering skysail of the 
Maggie Mullen. 

‘‘ Anything’s better’n her.”’ 

Like two old shaggy dogs they hung their heads over 
the rail, sorrying in self-pity. 

“Tf I gets over it and nothing comes of it, I’m through 
with the drink, Jack, do you hear? No more chances for 
me. It ain’t the shanghain’ so much that bothers me, but 
it’s the damned disgrace of it. You can’t look a sailorman 
in the face for years after; he’d just think to himself that 
you was a farmer.” ; 

They were frowning over their good resolutions when 
the mate walked forward and spoke to them. 

“Say, men,” he said, good naturedly, ‘“‘I want you to 
do a little job for me this afternoon. Don’t mind, do you?” 

“Not at all,” said Jack. “‘Sam and me can do anything 
aboard a ship, my bloody word, us can.” 

Their eyes lighted up with kindness for the nice little 
mate. 

“TI want you to bend a new flying jib. The sailmaker 
just finished it a day or two ago. You'll find it in the after 
house on the starboard side. You can carry it for’ard, 
can’t you?” 

“Certainly we can,”’ said Sam, pulling off his coat and 
unbuttoning his blue flannel shirt at the neck. Jack fol- 
lowed suit solemnly, and they put their caps and coats 
aside with tender care, tottering aft, bareheaded, to the 
sailroom. 

There, on his knees, searching among the canvas, was 
the sailmaker. 

“You lost something?’’ Sam asked. 

“T have, and I haven’t,’’ answered the sailmaker. 
“Anyway it will hardly get out of here.” 

He rose to his feet, and looked them over. 

“You are going to bend the new jib,” he said. ‘‘ You're 
looking pale. Well, that is the curse of drink. When the 
sail is bent I want to look it over. Remember, men like 
you must be careful of flying jibbooms.”’ 

Jack and Sam picked up the jib. As they did so Jack’s 
foot caught ‘the corner of a queer-looking box, stored 
away among the sails. 

‘Look out, Man!”’ shouted the sailmaker, ““for God’s 
sake don’t touch that box. I’ve had trouble enough with 
it already.” 


“They went forward to the fo’c’s’le, where they let themselves down on 
the benches and sighed in unison.” 
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Sam stood staring. 
“Wot’s in it?” he asked. 

“Ah, that’s the great 
secret,” and the sailmaker 
smiled greedily. ‘‘Come 
on, Sam, come on, I tell 
you.” 

Jack tiptoed out of the 
sailroom with the head of 
the jib on his shoulder, 
and Sam followed, carry- 
ing his end of it. Forward 
they trudged to the fore- 
castle head, and hauled it 
out on the flying jibboom. 

‘‘Something’s wrong 
with the sailmaker,” said 
Sam, as he straddled the 
boom. ‘‘ Do you feel shaky, 
Jack?” 

“IT wouldn’t mind ‘im 
at all if ’twasn’t for the 
state I’m in, Sam. Let's 
not think of ’im now. We 
‘as our work to do. If we 
could only get up a sweat 
it would be a wonderful 'elp. Do you remember them 
Russian baths where they stole our clothes? Blyme, I 
was a shadow when I got out of there.” 

There wasn’t a word out of Sam. He had his eyes on 
something on the jib, something that crawled and 
wriggled, and they seemed to grow large and wild staring 
at it. He got hold of the jib stay, and pulled himself up 
until his feet rested on the boom. 

“Wot’s wrong, Sam?”’ 

‘Say, Jack, do see that queer thing?”’ 

‘‘No-oo, o’ course I don’t. Say, Sam, what the ’ell’s 
> 

Sam rubbed his hand over his face; then he looked down 
at the jib again where two tiny bead-like eyes peered out 
at him from a lizardy face, belonging to an escaped 
creature from the sailmaker’s mysterious box. 

‘See him!’’ screamed Sam. 

“‘Come on, Sam, come on,”’ cried Jack, feeling the 
hand of doom hovering icily over him. ‘‘We're in for a 
spell of ‘em again. God blyme, I knowed they was coming 
on us!” 

Like frightened bears they climbed off the jibboom and 
back on to the deck. Then they mounted the high bul- 
warks and jumped to the dock. Hatless and breathless 
they ran back along the wharf, out into the street, on 
past other streets, heedless of everything but each 
other, yet steadily maintaining their direction as though 
drawn by a magnet, — straight back to the crimp’s 
boarding house. 

Open-mouthed the runner stood aside for them to 
enter; smilingly the crimp welcomed them. 
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The next morning when they awoke they could hear 
the splash of the River Plate waters, and feel the gentle 
roll of a ship under them. Then a voice from the deck 
above reached them; and what a voice! 

‘Hi, down there!”’ and the quake of it made them 
shudder. ‘‘ Rouse out them two mussel-mouthed clabbers 
and send them up here on deck. Where do they think 
they are? Floating down the Nile with Mark Antony?”’ 

Jack pulled the blanket off his face. “‘Say, Sam,’ he 
said, “‘we’re on ’er.”’ 

“‘God’s truth; aye, it’s the Maggie Mullen!” 





Hongkong Harbor is a very busy body of water. Here are to be seen craft of every description. 


Yachting in Hongkong 
Yacht Racing One of the Oldest Sports in the Colony. Long ‘Distance Events Popular 
By “‘A. B.”’ 


about which much has been written of the strange 
customs and modes of life, it is hard to realize 
that in the foreign settlements of these countries sports 
of all kinds are indulged in, much as they are at home, 
wherever that may be. In a place like Hongkong one can 
see being played daily tennis, golf, cricket, football, and 
baseball, and a glance at the harbor on any pleasant day 
will show that the sport we love best of all is far from 
neglected. Some part of the forty-odd racing and cruising 
boats which comprise the Yacht Club fleet is bound to 
be in evidence. 
Yachting and yacht racing is one of Hongkong’s oldest 
pastimes. Records show that the first regatta was held 


W tex one thinks of the far places of this world, 
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A Chinese Junk, many cf which are used by pirates on the rivers of 
China and the coast arourid Hongkong. 
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in October, 1849, when seven cutter-rigged yachts partic- 
ipated in a series of races. The book Yachting In Hong- 
kong, by F. H. May, further reveals that the first ocean 
race here took place on November 7, 1864. It was a race 
around the Island of Hongkong; a distance of about 25 
miles, of which two-thirds is outside. The accompanying 
roughly sketched chart will give an idea of the islands and 
waters around Hongkong. 

In 1866 one of the local shipping companies presented 
a handsome trophy for an annual race from Hongkong 
to Macao and return, a distance of about 80 miles. This 
trophy was destined to become the most coveted of all 
prizes, as the course involved many difficulties which 
made it, and still makes it, the delight of real sailors. 
Before reaching the open water, which is the mouth of a 
large river, one encounters strong tides, narrow pas- 
sages, unmarked rocks, variable winds due to the high 
land on the small islands and the mainland, and, finally, 
a regular Point Judith chop crossing the open stretch of 
21 miles. 

The Macao Race was sailed every year, with few ex- 
ceptions, for about 30 years when the well-known H.C. 
L. commenced operations in Hongkong and made the 
cost of running the large cutters too high for the average 
yachtsman. Formerly the boats, generally from about 20 
to 50 tons register, were of the type used by the chal- 
lengers in the early races for the America’s Cup. I venture 
to say that very few present-day yachtsmen would relish 
racing one of them, with their tremendous spread of sail, 
narrow beam, and deep draft. Detailed accounts of the 
early races show that the crews certainly worked their 
passage, and very few races were sailed without a mishap 
of some kind. 

The large boats gradually disappeared and in their 
place racing boats of from 15 to 25 feet waterline appeared. 
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Everyone, apparently, took a hand in designing them, 
although a few were from the boards of professional 
designers who were to make big reputations for them- 
selves in later years. Some, in fact quite a number, were 
failures, but strange as it may seem, there are boats being 
raced in Hongkong at the present time which, although 
nearly 30 years old and designed by amateurs, can make 
some of the modern racers sit up and take notice. 

Now again the pendulum is swinging the other way 
and the heavier cruising boats of a more modern type are 
coming into favor. The racing yachts are still very popular 
and from November to March a race of some sort is sailed 
nearly every week end. The races are held under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Hongkong Yacht Club, a most wide- 
awake and energetic club which sees that sufficient 
prizes are put up to foster keen competition. In this they 
are successful, as the Yacht Club is conceded to be one of 
the bright spots in the life of the colony. 

Last year the Macao race was revived and six boats 
faced the starter at 7 A.M., December 26th. The old trophy 
had been won outright so a new one has been donated by 
Mr. G. H. Potts to be known as the “Potts Trophy” 
which must be won four times for possession. As, recently, 
there seems to be considerable interest at home in long 
distance racing, I will describe this race as one who partic- 
ipated saw it, which will indicate that even in China 
they must love it. 

The “Boss” invited us up to dinner Christmas night 
and I will admit it was a regular one, with no eighteenth 
amendment trimming. Everything was there, and while 
the ‘‘Boss’”’ does not profess to know much about yachting 
beyond stating that anyone who wants to go to Macao 
during the northeast monsoon, or any other monsoon, 
in a sailboat is crazy, when it comes to mixing North 
Carolina punch he is there coming, going, and sideways. 

Between the time that I left the party, whenever that 
was, and a quarter past six I collected my chow, Colt 
automatic, and various other things necessary for the 
trip, and found myself on the jetty waiting for daylight 
and the dinghy to put me on board. If none of you fellows 
have tried turning out at, or staying up till, 6 o'clock in 
the morning in December to start in a yacht race at 7 
o'clock all I can say is, don’t. There must have been other 
parties on Christmas night besides the one I had been to, 
as the conversation on the jetty clearly indicated. Looking 
around I commenced to wonder what kind of a show I 





U and I, on which the author sailed in the long distance race 
from Hongkong to Macao. 
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La Cigale, the little cutter that finished in first place in the race. 


had been let in for. I had heard rumors around the Club 
of pirates, which I had considered a joke, but nevertheless 
had seen fit to slip my Colt into my basket. When the 
various crews commenced to arrive it didn’t look so much 
like a joke. Service rifles and shotguns were plentiful and 
here and there a bulge indicating a revolver. My ‘‘32” 
didn’t look so good, but I was soon relieved to find our 
boat would be well provided for in the way of an elephant 
gun. To cheer us on our way, the starter handed each skip- 
per a supply of night rockets with instructions to fire them 
if bothered by pirates as the harbor patrol would be out- 
side the next night and would be on the lookout for them. 
All our crew turned up and, after stowing the gear, we 
made for the line with the skipper at the helm. With the 
very light easterly breeze we had difficulty keeping on the 
right side of the line, but managed to do so. At the gun 
we were to windward and crossed the line first. The spin- 
naker was set promptly and with the help of a strong flood 
tide we were off. The local papers remarked on the ‘‘talent”’ 
aboard our boat. Besides the skipper, who owned the boat, 
we had two holders of extra master’s certificates and two 
experienced young Corinthians. To one of the captains 
was assigned the job of official navigator to keep us posted 
as to where we were all the time, and also to keep his ex- 
perienced eye on likely spots for unmarked rocks. Diffi- 
culty was encountered in choosing the watches as no one 
would admit he expected to go below before the finish, 
therefore most of us were unassigned, and even though 
there was no port and starboard watch it worked fine. 
We were not long on our way when a change of wind 
was indicated. With the aid of a seagoing long glass which 
I had brought along, and Ah Mok, one of the paid Chinese 
hands, it was decided that the wind would come out of 
the north. We took in the spinnaker and hauled up to meet 
it. This maneuver proved the correct one and we soon had 
a fine breeze, getting it ahead of the fleet. This lasted us 
to the entrance of Cap Sui Mun pass, where it left us flat. 
The rest of the fleet closed in and most of our advantage 
was lost. However, by changing our minds and going east 
of Ma Wan, instead of through the pass, the tide set us 
along and, with one other boat, we picked up a good north- 
west wind which carried us up the reach back of Lantao. 
The rest of the boats, except one which had gone south of 
Lantao, lost nearly two hours getting through the pass. 
We were off Castle Peak at noon and were again becalmed 
with our nearest competitor about three miles to leeward. 
Here was where the fun commenced. Although we all 
figured that there would be a north wind eventually — 
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Ah Gum and Ah Mok, especially were sure of it — we 
couldn’t hurry it along, so had tiffin. A little sleep natu- 
rally follows a good midday meal out here, so while waiting 
for the wind we indulged. Presently we were conscious of 
an earnest conversation forward in which the words 
Hoi Chak figured prominently. This brought the skipper 
up standing, as he was the only one who understood 
Chinese. He stirred up the rest of us and pointing to two 
up-river junks being rowed in our direction said they 
looked like pirates and that Ah Gum was sure of it. The 
glasses showed an unusually large crew on the leading 
junk and, while they were yet a good mile-and-a-half away 
and moving slowly, to say that we were somewhat per- 
turbed is to put it mildly. We recalled at once the recent 
piracy of the Macao steamer by pirates who had gone on 
board as passengers and, at a prearranged signal, taken 
charge of the ship, compelling the officers at the point 
of guns to enter a secluded bay where the cargo and the 
wealthy Chinese passengers were removed to waiting 
junks. We also recalled the disappearance of one of the 
harbor ferries, which had presumably been taken by the 
pirates to furnish them with more modern means of prey- 
ing on the junks and other trade. 

I, for one, didn’t feel any more comfortable to see 
through the glass two cannons mounted on the forecastle of 
the second junk. To be true they were old timers and prob- 
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ably shot scrap iron, but at the same time we were not es- 
pecially interested in receiving any of it at close range. 
The owner of the previously mentioned elephant gun 
produced it with the remark that “when they get within 
a thousand yards I'll bank on spoiling a few Chinks.” 
However, as he later remarked that he hadn’t fired the 
gun since he went after wild elephants in Siam six years 
before, and as we knew he hadn’t hit any elephants on 
that occasion, we were not altogether assured as to our 
safety in the present emergency. There seemed to be 
nothing to do but await developments. 

The junks came nearer and activity forward near the 
cannons could be seen. A meeting of the general staff was 
held and it was decided to take the offensive as soon as 
they came within range of the elephant gun. By careful 
shooting at the masts it was hoped that some of the hal- 
liards would be cut. The sails were set although there was 
no wind. The slow progress made by the junks would 
have enabled us to get away if we had had a dinghy or a 
couple of large sweeps, but having neither the only al- 
ternative was to swim for Pillar Point, two miles away. 
Only one of us could swim that far and he wouldn’t 
desert the ship. 

The junks were now getting within range and a pre- 
liminary shot was fired. The result could not be noted as 
it probably went through one of the matting sails. The 
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report, however, was noticed by the people on the junks 
but, instead of stopping, extra hands manned the sweeps 
of the leading junk and she developed a surprising burst 
of speed. Our gunner loaded and fired as fast as he could 
and I discharged the ‘‘32” in the general direction of the 
leading junk. Although frightened, our Chinese boys did 
the best they could. Understanding the Chinese mind 
Ah Gum had fashioned two guns from broomsticks and 
whenever the automatic discharged several shots they 
made it appear that they had fired some of them. This 
effort on their part is in keeping with the custom of equip- 
ping trading junks with wooden cannon which look like 
the real thing from a distance. Suddenly the rowing stop- 
ped and the port cannon was brought over to the star- 
board side and tied to the rail alongside of the one already 
there. Someone inquired as to the correct way of sig- 
nalling Kamerad to a Chinese pirate, but no one could 
inform him on the point. 

Suddenly the crew of the second junk were seen to run 
aft leaving one man with a fuse in his hand at each can- 
non. I don’t know what the others were thinking about 
but it struck me that the ‘‘ Boss’’ possessed a keen mind 
when he told me we were crazy to make the trip. It 
didn’t take that Chink long to touch off the cannon, but 
I would hate to say how long it seemed. We were in for it, 
and were anxious to have it over with and find out what 
they used for ammunition. We didn’t have long to wait, 
for almost before the gunners stepped back the air was 
rent with a most unearthly noise which seemed to be a 
combination of an explosion and someone falling down 
stairs with an armful of milk pans. The skipper who was 
standing next to me staggered and grabbed my shoulder. 
I heard him say, ‘‘ There are two more junks . . that 
have caught the northwest wind. Turn out and lend a 
hand with the balloon jib, and before you come up you 
might pick up the dinner pail you just hove across the 
cabin.” What a relief. I was in a dripping perspiration and 
altogether uncomfortable. Didn’t I get the laugh when 
I appeared, still half asleep and looking for the pirates. 
The only shots that had been fired were those from the 
‘“*32’’ which had been used for target practice at a tin 
can floating astern. 

With the fresh breeze which soon developed, and with 
the balloon jib pulling in great shape, we made an ex- 
cellent run to Macao, a distance of about 21 miles. 
Unfortunately for us our friend who had been becalmed 
to leeward of us caught the wind sooner than we did 
and was now about three miles ahead. We held the wind 
all the way to the turning point off Macao, and were 
nearly back to Lantao Island before it lightened. Soon 
after dark we picked up the village lights on Lantao at 
Tai Ho, and the light on Sau Chau. We were all grateful 
to our navigator for the excellent course he had set and 
the correct allowance made for the tide. 

The wind fell flat again and, before we really realized 
it, we were being drifted rapidly towards Lintin, so we 
put down the hook and had dinner. About 9 o'clock a 
light air from the east was felt and we were on our way 
again. The wind should have been east all day, as this is 
the prevailing winter wind in this locality. We soon had 
a full sail breeze and on the beat through the reach to 
Cap Sui Mun did not have to take in the club topsail, 
which would have been considerable trouble in the dark. 
A sharp lookout had to be kept for fishing stakes and the 
numerous rocks that dot the passage. Also, the night 
river steamers in and out of Hongkong meet at this 
point and at one time there were twelve of them around 
us. Our masthead light would not stay lighted so we 
waved a lantern when we crossed the track of one of them, 
which was, naturally, quite often. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Nonsuch should prove a very comfortable boat at sea. 


Ship in Sight Ahead 


“From the Port o the Past on a ‘Bowline, Close-Hauled on a Wind of Dream” —C. Fox-Smith 
By Douctas P. Urry 
Sketches by F. Wave ty Urry 


voyages — perhaps it was Hakluyt — and suddenly 
one phrase stood out from the quaint text, ‘‘The 
Cogge Thomas.” 

Now what is, or was, a Cogge? It was an alluring mys- 
tery, and baffled in my limited capabilities and opportu- 
nities for research, I spent an idle hour making thumb- 
nail sketches of what I thought a Cogge might be like. 
Research stopped there — I have never pursued it fur- 
ther —— but this was the first glimmer of the idea. 

It was not recognized as an idea until a long time after- 
wards. ‘‘The Cogge Thomas’’ had a trick of drifting 
through the mind like a recurring bar of music, a reverie 
of dreams. It was good to dream in those days, if only to 
keep oneself from thinking. On watch, I dreamed of a ship 
under the lean of tall spars, pressing her side to the swing 
of the seas in rhythm and not choking through and falling 
off them. Off watch, I covered the backs of charts of the 
North Sea with pictures, until presently the idea was per- 
ceived — and this was the end of the dream. 

When you have an idea you are generally impelled to 
expound the same. This one furnished the main current of 
a correspondence with my brother. We were wide apart, 
the topic gained and lost verve, but remained insistent 
for two or three years. This seems a good way to chip and 
cut the rough perception, to put a polish on all its facets. 
It was during this period that the idea achieved a person- 
ality and a name — Nonsuch — what other? 

There is nothing new about her, not even her name, 
which has lived many hundred years in the Navy List and 
has figured in the annals of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
She is the heir of the centuries and is old enough to be 
much younger than the moderns. For we only believe she 
anticipates an evolution of the cruising yacht during the 
next few years. Looking backwards from her to the pres- 
ent, one can see hints of the trend, slight perhaps and 


[° happened in 1916. I was reading an old book of 





scarcely to be noticed until you have the key, but then 
unmistakable. Occasional designs that have appeared in 
YACHTING and its contemporaries show distinct tenden- 
cies of growth towards her. 

Arriving home, other matters claimed us, but at odd 
moments we sorted out a treasured wad of tattered let- 
ters and curious sketches and laid Nonsuch down formally 
on the board, with all the proper rites and incantations. 
We found it something of a problem to combine her dis- 
tinctive character with a well-turned, well-balanced hull, 
but it could be done, and was. 

On paper and in model, she shows a sea-kindly and 
easily-driven form; good length of floor and clean-running 
buttock lines, a vigorous sweep of sheer, bold forward 
and saucy aft, as a sheer should be. In all, a blend of old- 
fashioned courtliness with modern sharpness of line. Her 
lines had to be moulded tenderly to give grace where an 
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DECK PLAN 
Sketch of Nonsuch. 


appearance of heaviness would have been the too certain 
result of lack of care, but there is no suspicion of that 
‘“‘woodiness”’ which is so hard to keep out of the stern- 
works of any boat that has not a lengthy counter. The 
sheer lines tip-tilt over the taffrail with a gay little gesture 
of abandon which just requires that hammer-wrought 
stern lantern to give the touch of completeness. The chan- 
nels are needed to lead the lines of the rig down past the 
sheer line, giving that entity of appearance to the boat 
and her rig which is lost where the sheer line makes a 
clean cut between the two. They are also useful, giving 
more foot room on deck, and they introduce a desirable 
punctuation in the play of light and shadow on the top-sides. 

In rig I have, perhaps, been influenced by the North 
Sea trawlers, though I have not kept very close to them. 
A ketch rig, with short booms and a good proportion of 
headsail. A big area available for light reaching sails, and 
easily snugged down in a blow. With her stiff form and 
slender lines (she is slender, in spite of the deception of 
the first giance) this rig would drive her as fast as any 
cruising yacht, with her big forestaysail and sheets just 


started. 


Everyone has his opinions on rigs and their proportions. 
I once fell in with the ancient skipper of a still more an- 
cient collier brig. He explained to me the advantages of 
square rig, and the brig rig in particular. ‘‘It’s an econom- 
ical rig. I gets a new upper tawps’l, wears un for a couple 
of years an’ he stretches out an’ just fits for a lower 
tawps’l. I wears un for another couple of years, cuts two 
cloths out of the middle an’ he just fits for a t’gans’l; an’ 
the two cloths I cut out of the middle, — one of them 
makes a new tablecloth for the cuddy an’ the other makes 
a new bedspread for my bunk.”’ 

With an eye on the Humber ‘‘Keel”’, a type that lives 
on the estuary of that name, and is, I believe, the last sur- 
viving thing that has bowlines, and uses them, I tried a 
square rig on Nonsuch but abandoned it with some regret. 
While it would have been feasible and effective, it would 
have been too much of a handful to live with. The Hum- 
ber Keels carry a hundred tons of cargo and move it with 
a square rig and a crew of one family of any number, and 
make it pay, which shows that seamanship has very 
specialized branches. 

I used to admire the way the trawlers were handled 
coming into Lowestoft. The entrance is narrow, not over 
forty yeads if my memory is good, and a three-knot tide 
goes past. Inside, there is no room, the harbor branching 
off into three narrow streets. In heavy weather I have had 
an anxious five minutes making it with twin engines. The 
fishermen stand at it under a press of canvas, and, as soon 
as they are fairly between the two claws of the break- 
water, drop a drogue over the stern to take the way off 
and give time to shorten sail. A pretty piece of seaman- 
ship, and I never saw it bungled. 

Deck space in Nonsuch is broad and unhampered. The 
wheel is at the break of the poop, a well sheltered position. 
Forward of it and the binnacle is a compact little round- 
house which also forms the companion, down two steps to 
a landing with a settee on each side and then on down be- 
low — a sheltered lounging place with big scuttles in the 
sides; a depository for binoculars and the other odds and 
ends that cannot be kept properly either on deck or below. 
Forward of this the engine room hatch, plenty of foot 
room round the mast, and then the forecastle hatch and 
windlass —a deck on which there is no call to feel 
cramped. 

The key of the whole thing is the half poop and the 
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stern cabin beneath it. Ships have had stern cabins for a 
longer period than they have discarded them, so there 
must be something in it. The rest of the ship is suscepti- 
ble to every variety of personal requirement. This cabin 
is fixed and unalterable except in the way of furnishings 
and decoration, and the opportunities for taste and ex- 
pression here are unlimited. It has breadth, comfort and 
outlook. Aft, the stern windows show above a broad set- 
tee, looking out upon the wake, or in harbor throwing the 
delightful shimmer of reflected light up among the deck 
beams. 

It is strange that stern windows have not been dragged 
out of the limbo of half forgotten things. In themselves 
beautiful, they give and reveal such beauty to the ship 
and her living quarters, striking a note which sparkles 
the too bloodless precision of today into something of gal- 
lantry. They would be equipped with light steel dead- 
lights which could be firmly clamped down. 

There is the skylight overhead to hang the telltale 
compass in, the break bulkhead for clock and barometer, 
plenty of room down each side for shelves and books, 
gramophone and radio, and a few carefully selected prints 
or etchings — or pastels if you like a touch of color. Un- 
der the floor are stores for a three months’ voyage. 

This after. cabin begins where all the room in the con- 
ventional yacht has finished; it is stolen from the gods. 

Between the break bulkhead and the mainmast is the 
galley, engine room, bathroom, a pair of staterooms; and 
at the bottom of the companionway, a chartroom. Why 
should the usual sailing cruiser be denied a chartroom? It 
is not because she doesn’t need it; to have charts and the 
implements of navigation all abroad in the living quarters 
is to get them mixed up with butter and teaspoons on the 
only table, and makes against that detachment and aloof- 
ness which is the robe of the navigator. Here, next door to 
the galley, can he con over the chart and snatch a soul- 
and-body-lashing before coming on deck to take the mid- 
dle watch. 

The engine room is entirely bulkheaded off and has a 
tank hatch coming on deck forward of the roundhouse. 
There is space for main engine, auxiliary, and a work 
bench. I am inclined to favor a fast-running engine driving 
through reduction gear. The hull wants a fairly large pro- 
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She is every inch q ship, 


peller, which should be of the feathering variety, but no- 
body wants a big heavy engine in an auxiliary. However, 
I have not yet gone deeply into this department. 

The forecastle runs from mainmast to the bitts. Ample 
room for a full crowd and plenty of duffle. 
Altogether she shows more commodious 
quarters than could be had on a conven- 
tional design by going to one-third greater 
overall dimensions. 

The matter of paint is intricate; red 
ochre and linseed oil for the decks, we can 
fix that at once. White is no good for this 
boat, it would blur her into a mass. Black, 
if it can be kept in condition, is full of re- 
flected and accidental color and should 
look well. But black shows up stains and 
scratches worse than white — at a hun- 
dred feet distance in full light. Perhaps 
that rich nutty brown varnish that the 
old Dutchmen were so fond of would show 
her off the best, relieved by a very little 
discreet gilding, with the copper line 
carried well up. 

Her elements have been picked from 
all the ages and from many types all the 
seas over, yet the ensemble is individual, 
complete and wholesome, with no jarring 
e note of technique or appearance. There 

is none such as she, and while her keel is 
not yet on the blocks, it will not be long 
before a bottle is smashed upon the stem 
of Nonsuch. 





Janey IIL, First Large Diesel-Engined Yacht of the Year 


Janey III is a new power cruiser, owned by Walter O. Briggs, of Detroit. She was designed by John H. Wells and built by the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Co. and is 118 feet 7 inches long over all. Built of steel, she is of sturdy construction, comfort and safety being the first consid- 
erations, and she has a wide cruising radius at 13 knots. 








The dining room of Janey III is in the forward deckhouse. The mahogany joiner work is a beautiful piece of paneling. 


. 
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In the after deckhouse of Janey III is the, living and music room, from which the companionway leads to the quarters below, where are 
found four large, attractive staterooms finished in enamel with mahogany trim. 





The engine room, showing the two 180 h.p. 
Winton Diesel Engines, of 914” x 14” bore 
and stroke, which drive Janey III at 13 
knots. Here, also, are the electric lighting 
plants and all the auxiliary machinery. 





The owner’s double stateroom aft leaves nothing to be desired in the way of comfort and 
fittings. 
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What the Eastern Yacht Clubs Will Do This Season 


Nearly 650 Racing Craft Enrolled in the Massachusetts Y acht Clubs 
By Wiiu1aM U. Swan 


dozen stations in Boston Harbor, the yacht racing 

season north of Cape Cod this year is not sched- 

uled to start until the last week of June. The Corinthian 
Yacht Club’s first championship race on the 13th opens a 
season of 80 scheduled races at Marblehead, while on the 
17th, a holiday in Massachusetts, the Quincy, Wollaston, 
Squantum, South Boston, Cottage Park and Winthrop 
Yacht Clubs hold races for what boats are in commission. 
The New Bedford Yacht Club starts affairs at Padana- 


Wirve the exception of Marblehead, and half a 


~ The Class R yacht Quiver, which raced at Marblehead last year, is 
the first of the new R Class to appear on Long Island Sound. She is 
now owned by Com. Philip R. Mallory. 


ram on Memorial Day with a long distance race to New- 
port and return, and on June 20th the Beverly Yacht 
Club has its first race off the club station at Marion. The 
last Saturday in June is the date for a majority of the clubs 
in Massachusetts, but in Maine the season is not expected 
to open until July 11th, although several of the clubs around 
Portland, such as the new one at Prout’s Neck, plan to 
start competitions on Independence Day. 

The feature of the racing at Marion by the Beverly 
organization this year will be the presence of two new 
Class R boats, built near Bremen, in Germany, for Com- 
modore J. Lewis Stackpole and Frederic C. Hood, from 
designs by Burgess, Swasey and Paine, and the second 
year of racing by H. Nelson Emmons’ fleet of 33-foot 
auxiliary sloops. Commodore Stackpole has named his 
' boat Tycoona, after having similar designations for former 
members of his racing fleet. 

The Beverly Yacht Club will hold the Junior Cham- 
pionship for the clubs in the Cape Cod district during 
the second week in August, the winning crew going on to 
Marblehead for the international finals the fourth week 
in August. The clubs which have entered crews already 
for the Cape Cod Junior Championship are Beverly, 
New Bedford, Wianno and Nantucket, while Edgartown, 
Cotuit, Quisset and Chatham are expected to be rep- 
resented. 

The racing at Quisset, a little harbor five miles up 


s 


Buzzard’s Bay from Wood’s Hole, will open on July 4th, 
with a race for the fleet of Baybirds. 

Across the Sound at Edgartown, the season will not 
begin until the Saturday after Independence Day, as the 
summer visitors are rather late in settling down on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. The club is planning a three-day race 
meeting in August for Nantucket Sound clubs. 

At Nantucket no less than eighteen club races and three 
special events for women and juniors are scheduled 
between July 4th and September 7th. All these races at 
Nantucket are sailed in the shallow harbor which extends 
up to the Haulover at Coatue, The preparatory signal, an 
aerial bomb, is fired at 2 P.M. and can be heard all over 
the island. There are four classes at Nantucket, including 
a class of ten 16-foot cat boats, with painted sails, known 
as the Rainbow fleet. 

Wianno, on the north shore of Nantucket Sound, will 
also start the season late, for here again the summer 
colony does not arrive until well into July. The yachting 
members of the Wianno Club, in which there are diver- 
sified sports, make up in intensity what they lose in time, 
and the larger boats will race twice a week in Nantucket 
Sound off the club house, while in the calmer waters of 
West Bay, the youngsters struggle in waist-deep waters 
on Mondays and Thursdays. 

Next to Marblehead the heaviest racing schedule in 
New England waters is at Duxbury, where sixteen club 
races for five classes, with six for ladies and as many more 
for juniors, are scheduled between June 27th and Labor 
Day. It is expected that over 70 yachts will start in some 
of the August events, carrying a maximum of 150 men 
and women, boys and girls. Racing at Duxbury is gov- 
erned by tidal conditions, and six of the races will be 
started before 9 o’clock in the morning. Two of these 
early morning events will be known as Breakfast Races, 
with bacon and eggs, clam fritters, coffee and rolls on tap 
at the club house at the finish. Duxbury will have a new 
fleet of Alden-designed ‘‘O”’ boats in the racing this year, 
and has helped to start the sport on the other side of 
Plymouth harbor by selling to a newly organized club 
there half a dozen of its old Bay Birds. 

Cohasset is another club on Massachusetts Bay to 
establish a new class, eleven of the members having pur- 
chased a fleet of Cape Cod knockabouts principally for 
junior members. The club will hold the South Shore 
Junior Championship on August 17th, 18th and 19th for 
clubs south of Boston on Massachusetts Bay. It is ex- 
pected that crews from Duxbury, Scituate, Cohasset, 
Hingham, Quincy, Wollaston, Squantum and South 
Boston will be represented, the winner going across to 
Marblehead the next week for the finals. 

The season at Hingham, where a fleet of the Cape Cod 
Shipbuilding Co.’s “Mighty Mites” was installed last 
year, will open on Independence Day with a race for that 
class, and also for a mixed class. The Quincy Yacht Club, 
which has been holding regattas off Hough’s Neck for 
more than half a century, will start racing for its fleet of 
cat boats on July 4th and will race them every Saturday 
and Sunday, except during race week at Marblehead, 
until September 12th. The Wollaston Yacht Club, a mile 
along the Quincy shore, will open the season on June 
17th with two classes, and its neighbor, the Squantum, 
a also have a regatta for two other classes on the same 

ay. 
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waters and along the coast. 


One of the most encouraging features of the sport in 
Massachusetts waters is its reéstablishment at City 
Point, where the South Boston Yacht Club will have a 
fleet of “‘O”’ boats in the racing this summer, holding its 
first event, as usual, on Memorial Day. 

The interclub contests between the nearby clubs, the 
Cottage Park and Winthrop Yacht Clubs, will begin on 
Independence Day. The latter organization has a new 
class of sailing dinghies this year, similar to those at 
Scituate. 

The schedule of the Manchester Yacht Club provides 
for eleven races for the new class of Marconi-rigged 
18-footers, the 15-footers and the skiffs, in five of which 
the old Manchester 17-foot knockabouts, which have 
recently been rerigged with jib-headed mainsails, will 
compete. The mid-summer meet of the club will be on 
July 9th, roth and 11th. 

The fleet of old sonder yachts which the new East 
Gloucester Yacht Club members have gradually been 
acquiring during the past three years and which, with a 
quartette of little 12-foot double enders, constitute the 
racing contingent inside of Dog Bar breakwater, will be 
raced between mid-July and Labor Day this year on 
every Saturday except the two of the race week at Mar- 
blehead. 

Despite the heavy assessments for building a new club 
house to replace that burned last year, members of the 
Annisquam Yacht Club have added several boats to the 
Cat Class and will race intensively between June 27th 
and September 12th, although the Cats will go to Marble- 
head in mid-August. 

There are several other ports, such as Salter’s Point, 
Cotuit, Wellfleet and Nahant, where small fleets have 
been established, and where there will be a number of 
impromptu races during the season. 

In addition to the above summarization of the fixed 
yacht racing events in Massachusetts waters, there will 
be the starts of the cruises of the Eastern and Boston 
Yacht Clubs to the Maine coast early in July, the Gulf of 
Maine race on. July 18th for auxiliaries under 50 feet, all 
hands being allowed 15 gallons of gasolene for a trip from 
Gloucester to the Portland lightship and return, and the 
(Continued on page 80) 


The Filalou, a Dutch hoogarts, owned by Nathaniel F. Emmons, of Boston, 
who purchased her recently in Belgium, for use in cruising in Massachusetts 


i eh % . 
Nathaniel F. Emmons (right) the proud owner of the 
Filalou, and Frederic A. Fenger, his “‘crew’’. The lat- 
ter was the skipper of Diablesse on her cruise to the 
West Indies, which appeared in YACHTING recently. 


Filalou,a Dutch Hoogarts Which Will 
Be Seen in American Waters 


NEW boat to make her appearance in American 

waters this summer is one that is native to the 

shallow rivers and bays of Holland, of the type known as 
the Hoogarts. 

There are many yachtsmen to whom the quaint and 
unusual makes an appeal, and who are always anxious to 
try out various types of boats that have been developed in 
other waters. Nathaniel F. Emmons, of Boston, is one 
of these, for he recently bought the boat in question, 
whose name is Filalou, in Belgium, and had her shipped 
to the United States on a steamer. 

After being put overboard at New York her new owner, 
accompanied by Frederic A. Fenger, formerly skipper of 
the schooner Diablesse, sailed her through the Sound and 
along the coast to Falmouth, Mass. On this trip they had 
ample opportunity to find out her good and her bad (if she 
has any) points. To say that the strange looking craft, 
which has a leeboard on either side, attracted attention is 





The Rohrback Flying-Boat — fitted with a jib-headed rig for sailing 

when on the water. This experiment was tried recently in Germany, 

and was said to be successful. The rig is collapsible, and is only for 
use in case of emergency. 
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Start of the new Six-meter yachts in the first race of the season off Larchmont. Left to right: Red Head, Clytie, Lanai. 


putting it mildly, Captain Emmons states that he an- 
swered no less than 47,000 questions pertaining to the 
boat on this short trip. A boat of this type should be ad- 
mirably adapted to the shallow waters of the Southern 
Massachusetts coast, and with her great beam she should 
be extremely roomy and comfortable. Filalou is very 
ruggedly built of oak and is rigged in, true Scheldt fashion, 
from truck to deck. It is claimed these boats are fast off 
the wind and they are-excellent sea boats in the short, 
steep seas of the shallow waters off the Dutch Coast. 





The New Six-Meters 


FTER some six weeks of tuning up and racing against 
the older boats it can be said safely that the two new 
‘“‘Sixes”’ designed by Clinton H. Crane for the Seawan- 
haka Cup dulene. the Red Head and the Lanai, are the 
best of the class so far turned out here. It has been practi- 
cally settled that these two will be the ones sent abroad, 
leaving the final choice to be made on the Clyde after they 
are tried out on the waters in which the match will be 
sailed. Only one boat 
can represent each 
country in the races for 
this trophy, which was 
won by Coila III at 
Marblehead in 1922. 
The two new boats 
have both shown more 
speed off the wind than 
any of the American- 
built sixes, and in the 
trials with Betty have 
performed _satisfacto- 
rily, being better than 
that boat on the wind 
and at least as good, if - . 
not better, reaching and ; 


running. Natka, owned by Henry B. Plant, has had some 
changes made-in her by Fred Hoyt during the winter 
which have improved her a lot. She gave the new Sixes 
the closest racing they have had: As between the new 
boats themselves there does not seem much to choose. 
Red Head has been sailed by Clinton H. Crane and Lanai 
by Sherman Hoyt, and it has been nip and tuck between 
them. Possibly Red Head is slightly better in a breeze. 

The two boats and their crews will leave here on June 
6th and the races will be sailed during the Clyde fortnight 
the middle of July. The makeup of the American crews 
will be something as follows: C. Sherman Hoyt, Clinton 
H.°Crane,. Henry M..Crane, Robert Smith, Henry B. 
Plant, and Daniel T. Cox. 





A “Somewhat Different” Power Cruiser 


N interesting power cruiser which will be seen in 

Long Island Sound this summer is the Reuben 

Ranzo, recently purchased by Mr. Edward C. Ely, of the 
(Continued on page 82) 





The 50-foot power cruiser Reuben Ranzo, owned by E. ‘C. Ely is an able boat of unusual design. 
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Clinton H. Crane at the stick 
of his new six-meter yacht 
Red Head. The Red Head 
and the Lanai were both de- 
signed by Mr. Crane this year 
in an attempt to recapture 
the Seawanhaka cup, now 
held by the Great Northern 
Yacht Club, on the Clyde. 








Henry B. Plant sailing Natka in the early races of the Six Meter Class. The other two 
amateurs are H. M. Curtis and “Bob” Mahlstedt. 





C. Sherman Hoyt sail- 
ing Lanai,‘ the new 
Seawanhaka Syndicate 
boat, in the first formal 
race on Long Island 
Sound, May 2nd. With 
him are A. R. Whitney 
and T. J. McCahill, Jr. 
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A power boat race from the air. An unusual picture showing how the water is broken by the leading boats, making the going very rough 
for those that follow. The boats are the Biscayne Bay Baby Class in the recent races at Miami. 


The turn in the course in the recent races at Miami, as caught from the air by W. A. Evans, 
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Launch of the Defender from the Herreshoff yard at Bristol, June 29th, 1895. 
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Yachting Thirty Years Ago 


Some of the Things That Were Happening in the Yachting World When -Most of Us Were Young 


License Bill Killed 
UNE 1, 1895. The bill introduced into the New York 
J legislature to require a license for operating naphtha 
launches has been defeated. The proposition was a 
ridiculous one, and we shall probably hear no more of it. 


Dangerous Racing 

JUNE 6, 1895. The present season will see several 
additions to two dangerous classes — the shoal, light, un- 
ballasted boat with small underwater body and large 
topsides, and the somewhat similar boat with considerable 
ballast in the form of a bulb and fin. Both of these have 
their dangers and disadvantages. The celebrated English 
yachtsman, W. Baden-Powell, writing to The Field, ex- 
presses himself forcefully on the subject of racing flimsy, 
capsizable, and sinkable racing boats. He closes his letter 
with the hope that such craft will be outlawed by public 
opinion before and not after the occurrence of a disastrous 
drowning accident. 

Atlantic Y. C. Regatta 

JUNE 11, 1895. The Atlantic Y. C. sailed its Thirtieth 
Annual Regatta with hard luck, a dense fog enshrouding 
the fleet outside of Sandy Hook, hiding the yachts from 
view and making a very late finish. Among the winners 
were the following: 


Ramona H. M. Gillig 106 feet 
Emerald J. R. Maxwell 89 6 inches 
Elsie Marie J. B. King ee 
Queen Mab Percy Chubb = SF 


Fiftieth Regatta of the N. Y. Y. C. 

JUNE 13, 1895. To-day, in good weather, the New 
York Y. C. sailed its Fiftieth Annual Regatta, the 31- 
mile course for the larger boats being from off Buoy 13, 
just outside the Narrows, around the South-west Spit and 
out past the Hook, turning Sandy Hook Lightship and 
returning by way of the Spit. Though conditions were 
favorable there was a very poor field of starters, the 
actual racing being limited to five boats in two classes, 
and the other boats merely sailing over. Among the win- 
ners were Ramona, Emerald, and Elsie Marie. 





The Yacht Club committee has again been criticized 
for not permitting chartered boats to race, even though 
chartered by members of the club. In view of the small 
number of starters in this year’s regatta it is to be hoped 
that this absurd restriction will not be effective another 
year. 

New Pennant for the N. Y. Y. C. 

JUNE 13, 1895. A comparatively small but important 
change has been made by the New York Y. C. in abolish- 
ing the old swallow-tail pennant and replacing it with an 
oblong one. This is hailed as a step toward the complete 
retirement of the Jubberly swallow-tail and the substitu- 
tion of the oblong for the private signal of owners. 


Lasca Returns 

JUNE 24, 1895. To-day the schooner Lasca, owned by 
John E. Brooks, anchored off 26th Street in the East 
River, with topmasts on end and square yards slung. 
Last reported in the Mediterranean, it is now learned that 
she left Teneriffe, the largest of the Canary Islands, on 
May 30th, and met with light winds in her voyage across 
the Atlantic. Lasca has been absent from New York since 
April 21, 1894. 

Launch of the Defender 

JUNE 29, 1895. In Herreshoff's yard at Bristol to-day 
the America’s Cup defender was almost launched.-As the 
cradle began to move Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, standing at 
the bow, broke a bottle of champagne and christened the 
new cutter Defender. The large and brilliant group of 
spectators cheered — and a moment later gasped as the 
cradle caught and hung Defender up between wind and 
water. The most heroic efforts to complete the launch 
were unavailing. She rests now with only her keel in the 
water, and should a storm arise in the night it is feared 
that she will meet with serious damage, 

Because of the intense interest in the coming race for 
the America’s Cup, there was a great horde of reporters 
and photographers present. Among the latter, Stebbins 
of Boston and Bolles of Brooklyn chartered small boats 
to be in the best position for picture-taking. 





Herbert L. Stone, Editor 
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Samuel Wetherill, Associate Editor 








Editorial 


i For a Donald McKay Memorial 
T last America has taken time to recall the achieve- 
ments of the clipper ship era, and a movement has 
been inaugurated to honor the memory of a great 
shipbuilder, Donald McKay, of Boston, designer and 
builder of the fastest and largest of the clippers. It will be 
recalled that some months ago YACHTING printed an arti- 
cle pointing out the irony of the circumstance that Ameri- 
can newspapers were publishing pictures of the justly 
famous British clipper Cutty Sark. under the caption 
“The fastest clipper that ever sailed the seas,’’ apparently 
entirely unaware that many American ports had pro- 
duced clippers whose performances were never equalled 
by the Cutty Sark or any of her British compeers. 

Now a committee has been formed to raise funds for a 
memorial to this great designer and builder of clipper 
ships, a reminder of the fact that the proudest achieve- 
ments of the clipper ship era belong to America. In asking 
public subscriptions for this purpose the committee stress 
the value of suggesting to the youth of the United States 
“that there are other paths to fame than those of service 
in the army or politics, so much emphasized in our time.”’ 
The chairman is J. Templeman Coolidge, the secretary 
Charles Bolton of the Boston Athenaeum, and the treas- 
urer Allan Forbes, president of the State Street Trust 
Company, 33 State Street, Boston. It is a movement 
that deserves the support of all yachtsmen. 

In this connection a Boston paper recalls that Donald 
McKay’s grandfather was an officer in a Highland regi- 
ment that fought at Bunker Hill, and he would probably 
have been surprised if he had known that one of his grand- 
sons was destined to become a famous citizen of the 
Yankee town, or that another was to serve in the United 


States navy. 


The Old, Old Subject 

We have been taken to task by some of the naval 
architects for the remarks on this page in the May issue 
on what we considered a tendency to get away from the 
spirit of our measurement rulein respect to wholesome types 
of boats, and to sacrifice everything to speed. They make 
the claim that to hamper the yacht designer by too many 
restrictions is to restrict the development of design. 

True! We recognized this point in the article in ques- 
tion and said that considerable latitude should be allowed, 
within certain definite limits, for the proper development 
of designing. But the whole history of yacht racing, both 
in this country and abroad, has shown the designers 
“going the limit”’ under every rule ever devised, until the 
type of boat. became so extreme and so unwholesome as to 
make a change of rule, with additional restrictions, neces- 
sary. The tendency has always been to sacrifice everything 
for a few additional seconds of speed. We still believe this 


‘ 


tendency to be bad, and, in the long run, to have an 
injurious effect on the sport. 

In the case of a certain boat in one of the smaller 
classes, we made the statement that wooden frames were 
dispensed with in favor of several steel web frames. It has 
been called to our attention that this was an error, as the 
frames in question are of wood and not steel, and are 
spaced every three feet. A letter elsewhere in this issue 
gives more details of this boat and makes a plea for prog- 
ress in design which can only come from rules which do 
not bind with too many restrictions. The writer makes out 
a pretty good case. However, one should never lose sight 
of the fact that other elements besides speed are to be con- 
sidered in the successful boat. Where speed has been the 
only aim, the effect on the sport as a whole has not been 
for the best. 


Let’s Have an American Entry 

There does not seem to be a great deal of enthusiasm 
among American yacht owners for entering the ocean 
race to be held in British waters this summer. It is true 
that the undertaking is an ambitious one and calls for 
considerable sacrifice in the matter of time and prepara- 
tion. It means being away the better part of the summer, 
and a long voyage across the Western Ocean — and home 
again, unless the yacht were shipped back or laid up 
abroad for the winter. But there should be plenty of com- 


‘pensation in the pleasure to be derived from the venture 


and in sailing a race of 600 miles that is sure to prove a 
very sporting proposition. 

When the announcement was first made on this side of 
the water at least one American starter seemed assured. 
There now seems to be some doubt as to whether this will 
be the case. And it may be that the first international 
ocean race to be sailed in British waters in many years 
will not see a yacht from the country that has done more 
to foster racing of this kind than any other. 

It seems as if it should be possible to send a suitable 
entry and to get a representative crew together that have 
had experience in racing of this kind to ‘“‘take on” our 
“British cousins.”” We. know that there are plenty who 
would like to go. It can still be done, though the time 
element is such that a decision must be reached within the 
next few weeks. The race is scheduled to start August 18th, 
and is open to yachts of any nationality of over 30 and 
not over 50 feet waterline length. The course is from 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, to and around the Fastnet, coast of 
Ireland, and back to Plymouth. 

A syndicate might be formed to put the thing over. It 
would, perhaps, be the best way to do it. If anyone is 
interested, we would be glad to hear from him and to 
put him in touch with those who are already working on 
the undertaking. What do you say, Mates? Let’s go! 












In the World of Yachting - 





ALEXANDER I. McLEOD 


EW yachting centers could produce a veteran sailor who can boast of so many years’ 
active participation in the sport as Alexander I. McLeod, of Detroit. 

Starting his sailing career in the 80's, the genial “‘ Alec,”’ as he is affectionately 
called by his many friends and admirers, was soon recognized as one of the most daring 
and skillful racing helmsmen on the Great Lakes. His most notable victories in the 
early days were scored, perhaps, as skipper of the champion compromise-cutter “‘ City 
of the Straits,’’ designed by his close friend, the late E. Brady Wendell. Old Detroit 
yachtsmen can still recall the stirring contests in Lake Ste. Claire between Commodore 
McLeod, in command of the “ City,” ‘‘ Kid’’ Wilds, who sailed the “ Alice Enright’ or 
‘* Josephine,” and Captain Charlie Boston at the stick of his rakish cutter “‘ Surprise.” 
During the late 90’s Mr. McLeod raced the smaller sloop ‘‘ Frances A,"’ and a yawl of 
the same name — always with his faithful crew composed of ‘‘ Lil’’ Granger and the 
redoubtable ‘‘ Frankie’’ Senter. He was a charter member of the old Michigan Yacht 
Club. 

Several times elected to the office of Commodore of the Detroit Yacht Club, Mr. 
McLeod has exerted a powerful and beneficial influence upon the development of the 
sport in Detroit and adjacent waters. In recent years he has transferred his yachting 
activities from the windjammers to power craft, in which sport his strong personality 
and long nautical experience have contributed in no small measure to the position occu- 
pied by the Detroit Yacht Club as a power-boat organization second to none in America. 

















is here to stay. Moreover, it is rapidly becoming of 
such importance that it is already recognized by the 
government as a public utility. A special commission has 
been formed to regulate all phases of the industry. Today 
few homes are without a radio. In fact, this instrument is 
becoming almost as indispensible as the telephone. 
During the last year attempts have been made to install 
radio apparatus on small and medium sized yachts, both 


| T is generally agreed that radio, the marvel of this age, 





The Elbeejay, showing one of experimental aerials used. 


sailing and motor. These efforts, however, have been at- 
tended with various degrees of success, as many receiving 
sets now on the market were not designed for marine use. 
Many of the radio sets installed on small craft worked at 
first, but as time went on the results became unsatis- 
factory due to the influence of excessive dampness in the 
sea air. 

Realizing this, the Malone-Lemmon Laboratories have 
conducted a series of experiments looking towards the 
production of a radio set particularly designed for marine 
use. Before going into the actual manufacture of such an 
instrument, it seemed wise to make a field survey to find 
out, first, how serious the difficulties to be overcome were, 
second, how general they were, and third their nature. 

Accordingly, a careful survey of the situation was made 
and the following facts were disclosed: 

Radio on small and medium sized ships usually gave 
trouble of some sort. When a loop type, such as the port- 
able receiver, was used, frequently signals were satis- 
factory only when the boat was still. If the boat swung at 
her anchor, rolled, pitched or moved, the signals would 
usually fade in and out and sometimes disappear com- 
pletely, due to the fact that the loop should point in the 
direction of the broadcasting station if good results were 
to be received. Such a loop, while satisfactory on land, ap- 
parently is not always satisfactory on board ship. 

The next difficulty encountered was the severe corro- 
sion caused by the sea air. In electrical engineering circles 
it is a well-known fact that on board ship special electrical 
apparatus designed to resist the attacking influence of the 
sea air must be used. Any piece of electrical apparatus on 
board will work well for awhile, but if not specially de- 
signed corrosion will eventually cause trouble, and this is 
particularly true of radio apparatus. Contacts are prone 
to rust, the aluminum parts will oxidize and metal work 
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Perfecting Radio Receivers for Marine Use 


By Mortimer N. Levy 








turn, green, while the-excessive moisture often loosens the 
glue in the cabinet. ‘ 

Another difficulty to overcome is the loss of signal 
strength due to the condensation of moisture on the coils 
and other sensitive parts, due to the fact that most sets 
are not moisture proof. 

A further trouble was that of microphonic noises and 
short tube life due to engine vibration and the motion of 
this ship. 

From this survey it was evident that an especially de- 
signed receiver for marine use was needed. For this reason, 
the Malone-Lemmon Laboratories have been experiment- 
ing along these lines in order to eliminate the difficulties in 
question. For this purpose they built a special experi- 
mental model which was tested out afloat on a small! 
yacht under all conditions. The cabinet of this set was of 
seasoned walnut, a solid, well-built piece of furniture 
which could not warp. No glue was used in its construc- 
tion, only rabbeting and other forms of joinery. The lid 
ordinarily may be used as a desk, but when closed it locks 
securely against a rubber gasket, making a watertight fit. 
All joints are sufficiently water and air tight to effectu- 
ally shut out moisture and prevent corrosion. The cables, 
used to connect the set with the box provided for batteries, 
and with the aerial, ground, loud speaker, etc., are 
absolutely water tight. They enter the set through water- 
tight separable plug connectors, which are shown on the 
left-hand side in the illustration of this experimental set. 

At this point it might be mentioned that the installa- 
tion of an aerial on small boats has always been a difficult 
one because of the limited space. It is quite evident that 
a very short aerial must be used. For this reason, the re- 





The experimental “laboratory” aboard the power cruiser Elbeejay. 


ceiver had to be specially designed to be sensitive to an 
unusual degree so that it would function properly on such 
a short antenna. 

The metal chassis on which the receiver proper is built 
has two cantilever aluminum supports which serve to in- 
sure rigidity and minimize vibration. The platform on 
which the tube sockets are mounted is suspended from 
these cantilevers by means of special sponge rubber shock 
absorbers, similar to those used by the Government when 
radio sets are operated during heavy gun fire. A design 
such as this should eliminate all vibration effects. 

Extreme simplicity of control was another feature 
sought. The meter in the center at all times shows the 
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condition of the batteries. The windows at either side 
indicate the station from which reception is being re- 
ceived. 

The operation of this special marine radio receiver can 
be best illustrated by the narration of a few experiences 
which occurred during some of the early tests, which were 
made aboard the Elbeejay, a little 45-foot power cruiser 
of more than usual speed. 

While there was ample room in the cabin for a floating 
laboratory, for experimental convenience it was evident 
that a permanent installation was not to be desired at this 
time. Therefore the apparatus was temporarily set up in 
the cabin, in such a manner that re-arrangements of re- 
ceiver, batteries, and loud speaker could be made quickly. 

A view of the apparatus used during one of the tests is 
illustrated, set up in the cabin of the Elbeejay. Inorder to 
observe closely the effects of rolling, pitching and vibra- 
tion on the delicate mechanism inside of the set, it will be 
noted that the cabinet was removed. 

Since the receiver was designed for use with a very short 
wire for an aerial, no complicated aerial structure was 





The Elbeejay at Bayhead, N. J. 


needed. In recording the results of tests, however, some 
interesting effects of changes of aerial location, height, 
and position were noted. 

Rigging up first only a small aerial, Station WEAF, 
New York City, was brought in clearly within a few 
moments and with marvelous tone quality. The resonant 
music filled the cabin and could be heard on both forward 
and after decks, and when several members of the party 
went in the tender some distance from the yacht’ they 
reported that during the entire time they heard every 
word clearly and distinctly. They even repeated some of 
the announcements and mentioned that at the furthest 
distance from the Elbeejay, they had heard Station WPG, 
Atlantic City, being tuned in, the announcer’s remarks 
being very easily understood. 

Making changes in the position, length and height of 
the lead-in, and the aerial, and also changes in the ar- 
rangement, length and type of ground connection, pro- 
duced a considerable difference in results with each change. 

The average radio set needs an aerial of at least 70 to 
100 feet in length if distant stations are to be brought in 
with any volume, and an aerial of this size is difficult to 
install on board a small yacht. Yet this new six-tube re- 
ceiver had such power, and the balanced circuit gave 
such great sensitivity, that distant stations were brought 
in loudly and clearly with only a 25-foot aerial. 

It order to overcome the effect of the vibration pro- 
duced by the engine as well as the effects of rolling, pitch- 
ing and yawing, one of the sets included in its construc- 
tion a specially designed sponge rubber shock absorber 
which served to suspend the tube platform. The tubes in 
this receiver showed no vibration effects, and they were 
not affected by the rolling, pitching and yawing of the 
boat, while on the same table another receiver without 
this special construction showed excessive tube vibration, 





The special marine receiver used in the experimental work.|Note 

waterproof casing and plugs at side. The meter in the center shows 

the condition of the batteries and the windows at either side the 
station from which reception is being had. 


to such a serious degree that reception on it was materi- 
ally impaired. 

It was also interesting to note that the signal strength 
of the stations was not in the least affected by changing 
the boat’s position. Changing course sharply from star- 
board to port the intensity of sound was not decreased. 
The receiver stood up nicely under every test. Practically 
every broadcasting station from Atlanta, Ga., on the 
south, to Cincinnati and Buffalo on the west and north, 
was brought in in excellent volume and tone. 


Elimination Trials for International Model 
Yacht Race 


VERYTHING is set for the series of races to choose 

an American representative for the race in England 
July 31 to August 3, for the Model Yacht Cup, to be 
sailed in models built to a special rule gotten up for 
this event. The elimination races will be sailed under 
the auspices of the Boston Model Yacht Club, July oth 
to 11th, near Boston. Entries are assured from the 


Boston Model Yacht Club, the Central Park Model 
Yacht Club, the Prospect Park Model Yacht Club, the 
Detroit Model Yacht Club and the Montclair Model 
Engineers Club. Each club is entitled to enter one boat 
only and if several or more boats are owned in a club, 
each club will conduct its own elimination races to choose 
its representative. 





The chassis of the Lemmon marine receiver, showing waterproof 
plug connections and rubber vibration absorbers. 











“‘Rum Navy” are pretty sure to bring forth a storm 

of protest from yachtsmen before the summer is 
over. I know of three. yachts.which have been stopped, 
boarded and searched this spring — and the season is 
only just starting. I have reports of several fishermen who 
have been fired upon before being hailed. Now, just 
suppose that this becomes a daily occurrence, what then? 
Must we submit to being stopped, searched, or possibly 
fired upon, every time we go out for an innocent sail? 
Suppose half a dozen boats are held up and delayed in one 
of the long distance races— can’t you hear the anvil 
chorus already? Frankly, the prospect isn’t a bit encour- 


[is increased activities of the greatly enlarged 


aging. Offhand, I can’t suggest a remedy for the approach- 
ing menace. But it’s high time we woke up to what’s in 
store for us, and began to figure some way to put an end 
to an insufferable situation which is fast approaching the 
critical stage. 


* * * 


Early trials of the two Crane-designed 6-meter boats, 
Red Head and Lanai, seem"to show that Red Head is the 
better of the two, and that both boats are’a bit faster than 
Clytie and the Fife-designed Betty. All of which is distinct- 
ly. encouraging, and strengthens our hope that the Sea- 
wanhaka Cup will return.to this country after the series 
of_races in Scotland this summer. 

*x* * * 


These same trials have also done a lot to upset some of 
our pet theories regarding the cut of spinnakers. Some 
years ago we favored very full-cut, baggy spinnakers. 
Gradually the fullness and the big droop of the foot dis- 
appeared, the theory being that the flatter sail spilled 
out the dead wind and allowed the fresh wind to get in 
and do itswork. Then along came the British 6-meter craft, 
with quite full-cut kites, and completely outsailed our 
boats down the wind. In the recent trials a full-cut spin- 
naker was tried, first on one boat, then on another, with 
the result that whichever boat carried it distinctly out- 
sailed the others, equipped with the smaller, flatter sails. 
So now it’s “‘live and learn — and learn all over again.” 

* * * n 


Cruising yachtsmen are far from unanimous in their 
opinions on the stove question. Many of the veterans 
prefer the good old coal stove, month in and month out — 
charcoal for a quick fire in summer, and coal in the ‘“‘early 
and late’’ months for a steady, reliable, hot fire which 
will warm up the cabin, day and night — and you always 
have your oven to cook in and keep things warm. Some 


use kerosene burners in coal stoves, with varying degrees 
of success. Others are partial to gas, gasoline or alcohol 
affairs, and a few use acetylene, and claim to get wonder- 
ful results. Well, it’s a problem each individual! will have 
to work out for himself. There is just one thing you can 
paste in your hat: whatever kind of stove you use — 
whether it burns coal, wood, charcoal, gas, or one of the 
many liquid fuels — you'll never get real satisfaction from 
it unless you keep it scrupulously clean, and use a fair 
degree of human intelligence in operating it. 


* * * 


The arguments for and against carrying tenders on 
small craft in long distance races still fly thick and fast. 
On first thought, it would seem perfectly reasonable to 
require all boats to carry tenders for use in case of emer- 
gency. Nevertheless, there are many old timers who 
claim that a tender is a menace rather than a safeguard, 
that the tenders usually carried are small, unseaworthy 
affairs, incapable of carrying even a small portion of the 
crew except in the calmest weather, and that when stowed 
on deck they take up valuable room, are a nuisance, and 
would wash overboard in rough going. Those who defend 
the tender idea claim that the big danger at sea is fire, and 
that it’s better to have some kind of small boat handy 
than none at all. This difference of opinion is shown in the 
rules of the various long distance races scheduled for this 
season — some require tenders to be carried, and some 
don’t. My own feelings in the matter are that a good 
tender, say of the dory type, is a fine thing if the boat is 
large enough to carry it; but that a small, cranky “‘dink” 
on a small boat is a risky encumbrance, and had better be 
left ashore. 

* * * 

The second-hand market for small auxiliaries is in a 
bad way. There don’t seem to be any boats of this size 
for sale. A few of the so-called semi-fisherman schooners 
from 40 to 60 feet long have come on the market, only to 
be snapped up at a little less than the building cost. Half 
a dozen friends of mine are looking for auxiliaries around 
30 or 35 feet, and are willing to pay a fair price for them — 
but they can’t find ’em, the main reason being that very 
few have been built in the last ten years. What is wanted 
is a well designed, rugged, plainly finished craft, between 
30 and 35 feet on deck, with good accommodations, some- 
thing like the larger semi-fisherman schooners. With the 
demand constantly increasing, and few craft to fill it, 
whoever turns out a stock job of this kind should have no 
trouble finding a good market. 
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Give the Designer Some Latitude 
Editor, YACHTING: 


With further reference to the ‘‘R”’ class yacht Yankee, 
referred to in your editorial last month, and concerning 
which we exchanged letters recently, I want to bring out 
the point that the various innovations in the construction 
and rig of this boat are not complicated, expensive devices 
for getting around the rule, but are designed to make the 
boat stronger, cheaper and more efficient. 

Take the frames, for instance: The boat is built on web 
frames spaced 3 ft. These are used instead of molds, and 
permanency of form is thus assured, as there is no spring- 
ing out of shape when molds are removed. The rule gives 
sizes of frames based on 12-inch spacing, but permits any 
spacing if sectional area is in proportion, — for instance, 
they may be spaced 6 inches with half the rule area, or 2 
ft. with twice the rule area, or 3 ft., as in this case, with 
three times the rule area, plus frequent longitudinals 
which are in addition to rule requirements and constitute 
extra weight. The measurer has no control over the spac- 
ing of frames. 

I dislike to see innovations condemned offhand merely 
because they constitute a departure from previous prac- 
tice. Progress does not come from doing things as they 
always have been done. Hostility to innovation is a com- 
mon tendency, and I fancy such new wrinkles as overhang- 
ing bows, fin keels, wire halliards and cross-cut sails were 
severely criticized when they first appeared. 

* * * * * 


I think it unnecessary to worry about harmful tenden- 
cies under the Universal Rule until they actually appear, 
which they have not yet done to any extent that I can 
discover. A rule which has stood the test of 20 years’ use 
should be tinkered with only after the necessity for it has 
been conclusively demonstrated. 

NorMAN L. SKENE. 

Boston, Mass. 





The Fate of the Liberdade 


The following‘letter from Victor Slocum, to Mr. William 
Huber, one of YACHTING’s readers, telling of the fate of 
the Liberdade is interesting: 

“Your kind inquiry about the final disposition of the 
Liberdade was referred to me for reply, and I would say 
that at the end of the voyage from Brazil she found a 
berth in the Smithsonian Institute as a marine exhibit, the 
voyage being of interest to them as being performed in a 
boat that was built on the deck of an American ship in 
foreign waters, and if I may be permitted as a member of 
the crew to quote their opinion, the voyage was also re- 
garded by them as a notable example of American re- 
sourcefulness and seamanship. But what we did was only 
natural to us at the time, and we had a good time to boot. 

“Some time prior to my father’s sailing in the Spray he 
withdrew the Liberdade from the Institute and took her to 
pieces, with a view to setting the parts up again at his 
home in Martha’s Vineyard, but the project was never 
carried out on account of his loss at sea with the Spray. 





‘Personally, all I have left of the Liberdade is her 
Brazilian flag (of the Empire) and a few silver coins from 
the wreck of H.M.S. Thetis, at Cape Frio. 

“Thanking you for your interest in both the boat and 
the voyage. 

Victor J. SLocum.”’ 

‘‘ Brooklyn, N. Y.” 





Word from the Firecrest 


Editor, YACHTING: 


I arrived in Colon 33 days out from Bermuda after 10 
days of rough weather before finding the trade winds. I am 
very pleased with the repairs made in Bermuda. 

From St. Georges I had written a long letter to Sam 
Wetherill, sending him some dollars for the books which 
he was kind to get for me, and an abstract log of the 
Firecrest between New York and Bermuda. I was asking 
him, too, to send me the last issues of YACHTING (Feb- 
ruary, March and April), as I am very fond of your fine 
magazine. 

Let me know if you want a technical log of my trip be- 
tween St. Georges and Colon. 

I intend to stay here at least three weeks, painting, 
varnishing, scrubbing, tarring, etc. 

An answer from you, yacht Firecrest, “/o G. P. O., 
Balboa, would certainly reach me. 

I am sending you a copy of my book in French, as I 
think you might be interested to have it in your office. 

ALAIN GERBAULT. 

Balboa, Panama, A pril 15th. 





Double Halliards for Jib-Header 


Editor, YACHTING: 


The following suggestion is offered to lessen the danger 
of the mast buckling when carrying a reefed jib-headed 
mainsail. 

Place a sheave on the mast below the spreaders where 
the mast is well stayed and reeve an extra halliard to be 
used when the sail is reefed down. This would do away 
with the downward pull on the head of the mast and 
would also ease the strain on the track. The disadvantage 
is, of course, apparent. To attach the relief halliard would 
require that the sail be lowered to the deck or that a man 
go aloft. The former would not require much time or ef- 
fort. The halliard might find a permanent use by attach- 
ing it to the hoist of the sail at the right distance below the 
sheave. 

This negatives the single halliard, but on a large boat 
one can think of several advantages for the double hoist. 
Possibly the skipper when bucking a heavy sea outside 
might avoid strabismus from keeping one eye to wind- 
ward and the other on that swaying lob-stick aloft. 


HERBERT MARPLES. 


Flushing, N. Y. 
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Accommodation plans of 30-foot overall cruiser designed by P. L. Rhodes. 


A Big, Little 30-Foot Cruiser 


A New Auxiliary Whose Design Should Win Favor with the Cruising Man 


N the plans of this little cruiser which we present for 
| the consideration of YACHTING’s readers, the de- 
signer, P. L. Rhodes, N.A., of New York, has, we 
believe, succeeded in turning out a boat with the maxi- 
































Showing yawl rig. 


mum amount of room and comfort in her for a craft only 
23 feet long on the water, without spoiling her sailing 
qualities or making a ‘‘box’’ out of her. 

Here is a boat with an overall and waterline length ap- 
proximately the same as the six-meter boats, yet with 
real cruising and living accommodations for four persons 
and full headroom. In this day of small cruisers she is 
worthy of very careful study. The plans were prepared 
for Mr. Julian Cendoya, Jr., of New York City, who is 
having a boat built from them. But she is so complete 
that we predict many others will be attracted by her and 
will build from this design. 

That she is a small craft may be gathered from her 
dimensions, which are: l.o.a., 30’ 8’’; l.w.l., 23’; beam, 8’ 
11”; draft, 5’ 3’’. Her sail area is moderate, it being the 
designer’s aim to keep the sails all inboard, making for 
ease of handling. The bowsprit is only 30” long and has a 
roller chock on it for handling the anchor — which is a 
great convenience. Three separate rigs are shown, one, 
a jib-header with 550 square feet of canvas, one a con- 
ventional gaff rig with 572 square feet, and a yaw! rig, 
which shows 581 square feet. 

Not only were accommodations and rig considered in 
drawing the plans, but looks as well. She is of the yacht 
type, and no effort has been made to turn out a so-called 
fisherman type. Her chief characteristics are a pleasing, 
yet lively sheer, liberal freeboard without hurting the 
general proportions, and short ends. The sections are 
sharp fore and aft with liberal reserve buoyancy, and the 
boat should be easily driven under power, while the form 
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is such as should produce a smart sailer. Practically all 
the ballast is in the long iron keel, with enough inside to 
allow for trimming and for soakage of hull. The sail 
centers have been located in reference to lateral plane, re- 
sulting in a lead that will make for proper handling on all 
points of sailing. In the yawl rig all combinations of cen- 
ters of effort fall forward of the C.L.P. 

The construction is somewhat in excess of the custom- 
ary practise, with sturdiness obtained by the judicious use, 
rather than indiscriminate piling in, of timber. Special 
attention has been paid to the deck construction and all 
deck openings. The frames are spaced 9”’, center to center. 

Below, she is well thought out to give the maximum 
amount of accommodation without seeing how much 
could be squeezed into her. They are livable and roomy, 
without too many bulkheads cutting up the interior. 
She will sleep four in comfortable berths. Two of the 























Gaff-headed sloop rig. 


berths are on transoms with box springs, and the other 
two are folding suspension berths of the army cot type, 
so hung as to leave ‘‘headroom’’ over half of the lower 
berth. The headroom under the carlins is full 5’ 11”; 
under the bridge deck where the engine is located, there 
is'4 feet. The deck house is narrow, giving plenty of 
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Jib-headed sloop rig. 





room on deck. The floor width is two feet throughout. . 
The toilet room was installed after the owner's ideas. On 
the port side is the galley, well arranged but snug. Two 
buffet lockers add to the attractiveness below. The cock- 
pit is roomy, the well being five feet long. 

The power chosen is a 74% h.p. Mianus engine. It will 
give a speed of about six miles per hour. 

Altogether, while she is not extreme in any direction, 
she is able enough, and yet ‘‘yachty’’ enough to satisfy 
the most fastidious adherents of the so-called yacht type. 

In laying out the sail plans the designer has shown three 
distinct rigs, one, the conventional gaff-headed sloop, an- 
other the jib-headed rig which is fast coming into popu- 
larity. with cruising men, and the third the yawl rig. The 
yvawl rig has some advantages in that it has slightly more 
sail area than the other two, and because the mast, being 
further forward, allows a cabin house some two feet longer 
than with the sloop rigs. 

The cross section plans give an excellent idea of how 
carefully the design is worked out. It should be noted that 
the cabin house extends partly over the transoms, though 
there is plenty of headroom under the deck beams while 
sitting down. 
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The sections, showing details of layout. 
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Lines, body and construction plan of Rhodes 30-foot sloop. 
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Construction plan of 15)4-foot sailing canoe Zephyr. 


Zephyr, an Easily-Built Sailing Canoe 


ing canoe Breeze were published in YACHTING 

(March, 1923), they caused a great amount of 
interest, echoes of which are still occasionally to be 
heard. Though a very able and handsome boat, Breeze 
is, unfortunately, difficult for the amateur to build and 
expensive when built by a professional. 

Hence Zephyr, by the same designer. 

In order to appease those who, for one reason or an- 
other, were forced to forego their desire to own Breeze, the 
designer turned out this new canoe with all their needs 
in view. 


W ize the drawings and photographs of the sail- 
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ALL FRAME DIMENSIONS TO OUTSIDE OF PLANKING 
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Somewhat like the popular Star Class in section, 
Zephyr should be as fast and able as the older boat, but 
she will be wetter (if there be comparative wetness in 
so small a boat), and not so good looking. One cannot 
have everything. For the man who plans largely on after- 
noon sailing, she is a mighty practical boat, and if the 
bulkheads are provided with hatches she will carry enough 
duffle for a week-end cruise. What is more, almost anyone 
can build her with a minimum expenditure of time and 
money. 
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Details of construction of canoe Zephyr. 
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Sail plan of Zephyr, and sections. 


Zephyr is 15%’ long by 36” beam and requires small 
room and but few tools to build. With spars and board 
out, she can be handled easily and stored on a float or in 
a shed like a paddling canoe. She could even be carried in 
davits or on the deck of a yacht, for use 
in harbor sailing. Her chief components 
are nine thin boards of pine or cedar, one 
of yellow pine, fifteen feet of oak, a sheet 
of */1.’ waterproof veneer and some 8-oz. 
canvas. 
































Five moulds have to be made, all of which remain in 
the boat. The bottom frames are all sawed to the same 
pattern, and give practically the only curved work in the 
boat. Actually, the hardest job is putting on the coaming 
— and it can be made square. 

The drawings as reproduced give sufficient information 
to build her, but blueprints and full-size patterns can be 
had, if desired, from the designer, Dwight S. Simpson, 
who is building one for himself. 





A Handsome Twin-Screw Cruiser 


HANDSOME addition to the ranks of Down East 
powerboats will soon slide down the ways at the 
yard of F. S. Nock, Inc., East Greenwich, R. I. The new 
craft is 71’ 9” o. a., 15’ beam and 4’ 3” draft, and was de- 
signed by Frederick S. Nock for Mr. Richard E. Traiser of 
Boston, for use along the New England coast. She is of the 
enclosed bridge type, with cabin trunk abaft the bridge, 
and awning over the after deck, the profile having been so 
treated as to show harmony in every line. 

Below decks the arrangement has been so worked out 
that one may go all the way forward or aft without going 
on deck, a decided advantage in bad weather. The fore- 
castle and galley are forward, as is the dining saloon, 
which is entered by means of companion steps from the 
deck house above, the latter being used as a bridge and 
deck house. Companion steps in the after part of the deck 
house lead to a passageway below, which leads to the own- 
er’s and guests’ quarters consisting of a double stateroom, 
two single staterooms, and two bathrooms. The motor 
compartment is under the deck house, and contains the 
twin 6-cylinder, 100 h.p. motors, gasoline tanks, and 
auxiliary machinery. A cruising speed of 14 knots is 
expected. 


An Auxiliary Schooner Yacht 


P at Wiscasset, Maine, F. F. Pendleton is putting on 

the finishing touches to a handsome cruising 
schooner for Mr. Henry E. Bodman, of Detroit, Mich., 
who is planning a cruise along the Maine coast this sum- 
mer and a trip in West Indian waters during the winter. 
Charles D. Mower, naval architect of New York, the de- 
signer of the new craft, has turned out a fine looking boat 
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A twin-screw power cruiser 71’ 9” long, designed and built by F. S. Nock, East Greenwich, R. I., for Richard E. Traiser. 
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with moderate ends, good freeboard and a pleasing sheer. 
The bilge is easy, and with considerable of her ballast 
inside, she should make a thoroughly comfortable, sea- 
going packet with a good turn of speed. 

With mainsail, foresail, forestaysail and jib she spreads 
2,230 sq. ft. of canvas, with main, fore, and jib topsails in 
reserve for light weather. All spars will be hollow, by 
Pigeon, and sails cross-cut, by Burrows. A 6-cylinder, 65 
h.p. Kermath motor will give her a speed of 7 miles or 
better under power alone. 

The owner’s quarters are aft, and consist of one double 
stateroom, three single staterooms, and a fine saloon 
amidships, besides a toilet room and a large number of 
lockers, shelves, and closets. The motor is installed for- 
ward of the saloon, with a captain’s stateroom to port, 
and the galley, ice box, etc., forward of t. There is ample 
room for a crew of three forward. A good forepeak and 
large lazarette give extra storage space for miscellaneous 
gear. Her dimensions are: 70’x50’x15’9’’x9’. 


Another Handsome Diesel-Powered Yacht 


MONG the growing fleet of full-powered Diesel yachts 
which has made its appearance during the past few 
years, the 110-footer Colleen and the 100-footer Naroca, 
both from designs by B. T. Dobson, N. A., of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., have been favorably commented upon. And 
now comes another one from the board of the same de- 


“na which bids fair to eclipse his other two successful 
ats. 






































Inboard profile, accommodation and sail plans of 70-foot over all schooner, designed by C. D. Mower. 


Lines of 70-foot over all schooner for Henry E. Bodman of Detroit. 

















The new craft is a twin-screw 124-footer, with 19 feet 
beam and 6 feet draft. By working in an unbroken sheer 
line, continuous deckhouse, and short spars and funnel, 
Dobson has produced a handsome, rakish-looking hull 
which fills the critical eye with approval. The hull will be 
of wooden construction, with frames, keel, stem, etc., of 
rugged oak, and double planking of carefully selected 
yellow pine. The engine foundations are of steel, with 
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main girder plates extending well fore and aft. Decks, 
deckhouses, rails, hatches and all exterior trim will be of 
Rangoon teak. 

A pair of 300 h.p. Winton Diesel motors will give a 
cruising speed of 14 knots. Two 7% kw. generators will 
furnish electric current for charging storage batteries, 
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operating windlasses, pumps, boat hoists and other aux- 
iliary machinery. 

The excellent forward quarters provide commodious 
accommodations for the captain and a crew of ten. The 
quarters for the owner and guests are aft, and consist of 
two double staterooms, three single staterooms and three 
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Plan of a 124-foot Diesel-powered cruiser, designed by B. T. Dobson. 


Sail and accommodation 

plan of 21-foot catboat for 

Barnegat Bay, designed 
by C. C, Hanley. 


bathrooms. A long, easy curved stairway leads to the 
living room above, in the after end of the deckhouse, 
which is 23 feet long. The large after deck with its pro- 
tecting windshield and side curtains assures comfort on 
deck in any weather. The dining room is in the forward 
end of the deckhouse, and is of ample size to accommo- 
date a large party. 


A Hanley Racing Cat 
J . H. PERRINE of Barnegat, N. J., is about completing 





a fine looking catboat from designs of the veteran 

catboat designer, C. C. Hanley of Quincy, Mass. Mr. 
H. B: Atkins of Wyncote, Pa., is the owner of the new 
craft, and will race her in the handicap racing on Barnegat 
Bay the coming season. Her design is typical of most of 
the later Hanley creations, with beam almost half the 
length, a proportion which Hanley has adhered to in 
almost all of his famous flyers. Her dimensions are: 1.0.2. 
21’; l.w.l. 20’4”; beam, 10’; draft, 2’; sail area, 514 sq. 
ft.; lead ballast, 1,800 Ibs. 
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A Diesel-Powered, Offshore Cruiser 


HE accompanying plans of a Diesel-powered, offshore 

auxiliary cruiser were drawn by the Luders Marine 
Construction Co., for George P. P. Bonnell, in which 
many of the features were dictated by the owner’s long 
experience in seagoing power craft with auxiliary rigs. 
The hull is designed for seagoing ability and ease of motion 
rather than speed, while the sails will be for use in emer- 
gencies and to steady the boat and ease the strain on the 
motor when the breeze is fair. The awning is arranged so 
that it may run from foremast to mainmast, from fore- 
mast to taffrail, or be lowered altogether. The deck room 
is excellent, the boat being steered from the pilot shelter, 
which is equipped with a comfortable lounge, chart table 
and case, etc. 

The galley is placed amidships, forward of which is the 
main cabin with two extension sofas and two upper berths. 
A vestibule leads to a fine double stateroom forward, a 
toilet room being worked in abreast of the vestibule. The 
motor compartment will be abaft the galley, bulkheaded 
off from the rest of the ship, entered by a companionway 














from the after deck. Dimensions are: 49'x45’9’x12'x5’. 


She is designed to make about 12 miles with a 60 h.p. 
heavy duty engine. To one side of this main engine is a 
smaller engine of approximately 20 h.p., which will turn 
the same shaft and wheel at a lower speed. 


A Schooner-Rigged “R” Boat 


CRAFT which is sure to attract a great amount of 
interest in eastern waters this season is a Class R 
boat with a schooner rig, designed by Burgess, Swasey & 





’ Sail Plan of Class R racing 
Pd \ yacht with schooner rig 

designed by Burgess, 
Swasey and Paine for C. 
H. W. Foster. 
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Paine of Boston, for C. H. W. Foster, a veteran in the 
Plans lof an off-shore racing game. The boat itself is approximately of the same 
cruising ketch designed ; eng ; ; ; 
by R. E. Winslow for K. size and power as other ‘‘R” boats which this firm is 
De Hart. designing, the rig being entirely for experimental purposes. 
Under the Universal Rule, a schooner can carry con- 
siderably more canvas than a sloop, but as the boat will 
not compete in the regular races in the class, no effort 
will-be made to give her the maximum amount of canvas 
allowed. Her trials against other sloop-rigged boats in 
her class should provide some interesting data on the 
efficiency of the schooner rig. The sail area is approxi- 
mately 685 square feet. 





An Offshore Cruising Ketch 


NOTHER addition to the growing fleet of ketch-rigged 

auxiliaries will make its appearance this summer. 

Ralph E. Winslow, naval architect of Atlantic, Mass., 

drew up the plans for Mr. K. De Hart of Hoboken, N. J., 

who wanted a hull and rig for offshore work, and com- 
(Continued on page 80) 





















































Launching Day. 









HERE are as many different types of canoe sails 
as there are canoe sailers. In fact there are more, for 
while many of the old masters have long since de- 
parted this world, they have left us a heritage of mis- 
cellaneous rigs. The bat-wing, the standing lug, the batten 
lug, the Mohican and the sliding gunter all had their day 
in the canoe-sailing game and, just to prove that there’s 
nothing new under the sun, Robert W. Gibson sailed a 
““Marconi”’ rigged canoe in the American Canoe Associa- 
tion trophy races in 1887. 

Out of the spindrift evolved two distinct types of craft, 
each supreme in its field. The racing sailing canoe, with 
its full decks, sliding seat, self-bailing cockpit 
and big sail spread; and the paddling canoe, 
without decks, equipped with a sail for use in 
an auxiliary capacity. 

Of recent years the very excellent sailing 
qualities of this later type of craft have been 
somewhat lost sight of. When properly rigged 
the paddling canoe is very “progressive” on 
the wind. Before the wind she is, like many 
other types, prone to bury, but with the 
crew well aft this can be avoided, though 
there will be thrills aplenty if the wind: is 
gusty. It is no exaggeration to say that on 
windswept waters a man can sail miles toa 
paddler’s rods. 

At the present time the lateen rig is en- 
joying well-deserved popularity among open 
canoe sailers the country over. 
It combines a minimum of gear 
with a maximum of efficiency. 

The rig here described is in- 
tended for a 16’ canoe of 36” 
beam and 13’ depth. Generally 
speaking, beam has more to do 

with sail-carrying ability than 
length. Accepting 16’ length by 
12” to 13” depth as a standard 
there is given hereunder the 





Rigging the Open Canoe 


By J. V. 
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head of the sail measure out at right angles to the string 
3/8” and, using a limber batten, sweep a pencil line over 
this point as indicated in the sail layout. Repeat this proc- 
ess on the foot of the sail. In a similar manner make a 6” 
allowance for roach at the mark nearest the peak on the 
leach, sweeping a line with the batten from peak to clew. 
Cut around the marked boundary of the sail allowing 4” 
for the hem. 

Care should be exercised in stitching the hems to pre- 
vent stretching and distorting the cloth, especially where 
a bias hem is encountered. Hems and seams are stitched 
on both edges and reénforcing pieces inserted before the 
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area which sail canoes of vary- 
ing beam will carry with rea- 
sonable dependability: 











36” beam ..... 75 to 80 sq. ft. 
ee bor h.a diame 60 to70 “ “ 
eo ‘Sead 55 to65 “ “* 
RL.’ Selgkehe 40to50“ “ 


SAILS: Unbleached cotton sheeting is good material 
for sails. Before cutting it should be placed in cold water 
and brought slowly to a boil, the cloth being turned over 
until all parts have been thoroughly saturated. After some 
fifteen minutes boiling and stirring remove the cloth and 
press out as much water as possible without twisting the 
goods. Hang the goods out to dry and iron smooth, with- 
out folds, while still damp. The selvedge is now cut off and 
¥%" turned back and ironed down along both sides of the 
breadth as an allowance and guide for seaming. 

A full-size plan of the sail is laid out on the floor with 
tacks and strong string and the cloth slipped under the 
strings, making the seams run parallel with the leach and 
leaving a 7” allowance for cutting the roach. Interlock 
and baste the seams as you go, cutting off the goods at the 
strings with liberal allowance for hemming and draft. 
Measuring along the strings, divide and mark each side of 
the sail into thirds. At the mark nearest the tack on the 





Rigging plan for open canoe. 


hems are sewed down. Batten pockets, as indicated on 
the sail layout, are stitched on after other work is com- 
pleted. 

SPARS: Spruce is almost indispensable. Purchase 
enough straight grained 2” x 2” material to make the 
mast and spars, taking particular note that the head spar 
should be 6” longer than the sail, and the foot spar 4” 
longer than the sail dimensions. Lay off the length of 
your head spar on the material and run a pencil down the 
middle of the side calculated for the sail side of the spar. 
Mark the piece at points one-third of its length from 
each end. From these marks taper the sides and top of 
the spar toward the ends until the diameter indicated by 
the drawings has been attained. The center third should 
be rounded but should retain the full 114”’ diameter. The 
other spar is worked out in an exactly similar manner. For 
convenience in storing spars are sometimes cut in the 
middle and spliced with a joint similar to that used on 
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Details of rudder. 


double-bladed paddles, but this nearly always proves 
unsatisfactory as it weakens the spar. 

Set up the rig and note the relative positions of the 
centers. The c. of e. should be aft of the c. |. r. — just 
how much depending on the particular rig. If the c. 1. r. is 
aft of the c. of e. the canoe will refuse to tack, the bow 
falling away from the wind. If too far forward of the c. of 
e. she will head up into the wind so hard as to make steer- 
ing laborious, especially if a paddle is used for the purpose. 

RUDDER: The accompanying canoe rudder is shown 
for the benefit of those wishing a little more refinement 
than is obtainable when relying upon the paddle for 
steering. 

All metal parts should be made of brass and care should 
be exercised that they may work easily, without leaving 
enough play to produce vibration. When fastened to a 
craft with the curved stern common to canvas-covered 
canoes, one or both of the hinges must be extended far 
enough to compensate for the curve. The lower fastening 
is provided with a diagonal slot into which the rod at the 
back of the rudder slips easily. When the rudder is brought 
to its normal vertical position it locks in place. By sliding 
the rudder downward and then lifting it with the rod 
passing through the upper fastening and the little hook 
securely wedged in its groove at the top of the rod there 
is little likelihood that the rudder will unship accidentally, 
i it is not difficult to ship or unship the rudder while 
afloat. 

FIN: A fin answers the same purpose as a leeboard 
and has many advantages. Even the best leeboard brings 
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Details of leeboard. 


aboard a certain amount of water and, being off center, 
it interferes with steering and sailing ability. The worst 
things a fin can be accused of are: accumulation of 
weeds which are difficult to dislodge and the distinct hin- 
drance encountered in landing on shallow beaches. On 
the other hand, the canoe is much dryer, sails closer to 
the wind and handles better than one with a leeboard. 

The 34” false keel is fastened to the regular keel with 
brass bolts imbedded in countersunk washers. The holes 
for the bolts holding the fin pass through this false keel. 
The braces are made of 3/32” brass, bent to fit the bottom 
of the canoe so closely as to spring slightly when the fin 
is adjusted. A fin 18” long by 12” deep is large enough. 

Both of these rigs have their place. The leeboard- 
paddle outfit is best in shallow water or where the trip 
will be a combination paddle and sail expedition with the 
“‘ash breeze”’ in the ascendant; and the fin-rudder ar- 
rangement where deep water and continuous winds may 
be expected. 

BENDING SAIL: This is another job which contrib- 
utes heavily toward the general appearance of the rig. 
Probably the most satisfactory method is to place small 
screweyes in the spars at intervals of 6 inches, sewing 
corresponding rings to the sail. A wire run through screw- 
eyes and rings completes the fastening. Another scheme 
is to place small ‘‘ Ajax’”’ eyelets, such as are used to fasten 
legal papers together, in the sail at intervals of about 4 
inches, passing a strong cord through these and around 
the spar. If neatly done this gives a very seamanlike job. 
In bending sail, begin at the tack and work toward the 
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outer ends of the spars, taking care not to stretch the sail 
more than is necessary. The sail will stretch after use and 
can then be eased out along the spars as required. 

Many canoe sailers use small, strong ropes, but larger 
ones are easier on the hands, if not quite as snappy to the 
eye. The halliard should be of 14” braided sash cord, the 
sheet somewhat smaller —say 3/8”. The ends of all lines 
should be whipped or back spliced to prevent unbraiding. 
Blocks of brass are preferable, though galvanized iron 
serves very well. In any event, they should be kept well 
oiled. 

MAST: The mortise at the top of the mast to hold the 
hoisting block is cut before the mast is planed to shape, 
and with the exception of the slight bulge surrounding 
this mortise the mast tapers uniformly toward top and 
foot from the point which fits the step, which is full 2” 
in diameter. The mast will not need to be over 5/8” in 
length. 

The mast and spars should be fitted with brass ferrules 
at the ends, or, lacking these, wound with fine wire, silk 
or linen after the manner of fishing rods. 

MAST STEP: The mast step shown has at least one 
distinct advantage in that it distributes the strain of the 
sail over six different points of the hull. It is made of 4%” 
dressed oak and is fastened with small brass bolts or 
screws. A 1”’ x 3/32” brass strip is bent to fit the forward 
arm of the step and screwed to the under side of the bow 
deck, making a sort of socket. Where the after arm of the 
step attaches to the thwart two 3/16” holes are bored 
through step and thwart and through these is passed a 
flat-bottomed ‘‘U”’ of round brass, each end of which is 
threaded for a wing-nut. Each end of the cross-piece fits 
snugly into a block shaped and fastened to the hull like 
those used at the ends of regular thwarts. On the keel, 
directly under the center of the step, is screwed a strip of 
1/8” brass in the middle of which is a 3/16” hole calculated 
to receive the tip of the rod projecting from the foot of 
the mast. 

LEEBOARD AND THWART: Soft wood, such as 
spruce, white pine or basswood makes a very acceptable 




















leeboard, though hard wood 
is frequently used for a 
showy job. Soft wood should 
be utilized for the thwart 
as, in order to secure a 
good-sized end against 
which to “butt” the board, 
a rather bulky timber must 
be used and this, in hard 
wood, means excessive 
weight. 

The board should first be 
laid out full size on a large 
sheet of paper, the com- 
pleted sketch cut out and 
used as a pattern. If hard 
wood is used, half the thick- f 
ness dimensions given will 
result in satisfactory stiff- 
ness. 

The “‘ butt” or largeend of ‘ re 
the thwart should measure 
approximately 3” x 3”, while the rest of the thwart may 
be from 34” to 1”, depending on whether or not notches 
are necessary. In boring the thwart to receive the pivot 
pin care must be taken that the hole shall be at right 
angles to the face of the ‘“‘butt”’ in order that the board 
and the thwart may make a tight joint, obviating vibra- 
tion and loss of power. After the pivot pin has been driven 
home place a 1/8” brass rod through it and the thwart, 
which will effectually prevent the pin from pulling out 
when in use. 

HOOKS AND NOTCHES: It is not advisable to place 
these in the thwart until it has been definitely decided at 
what point the thwart should be placed. To determine this 
a few trial runs, during which the thwart can be held in 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Details of hooks and notches for leeboard. 


Books firihis 


In Mexican Waters, 
By George Hugh Banning 
(Charles E. Lauriat, 1925) 


O the average deck-chair tourist 

that stretch of Mexican ccast 
north of Tehuantepec is just a stretch 
of God-forsaken wilderness. But to George Hugh Banning, 
who must be one of those interesting persons who has 
maintained his youthful joy of adventure and explora- 
tion, it proved to be a bit of almost unknown fascination. 
In Mexican Waters is a delightful account of a long small 
boat cruise down the west coast of Mexico. 

Mr. Banning has a fondness for small islands for two 
reasons: ‘‘there is nothing on them,” and they are un- 
touched by the ‘‘folks from the States.’’ The coastwise 
chart reveals to the eye of the adventurously inclined a 
myriad of small unknown spots off the mainland as well as 
in the midst of the blue tropical waters. Although many 
small rock piles in the sea are known to have “nothing on 
them,” Mr. Banning found everything from fascinating 
tales of mystery and romance, such as the King of 
Clipperton Island, to uncountable swarms of aquatic 
birds and the almost extinct sea elephants. 

Striking off from the beaten trails of the tourist the 
author saw a side of Mexican life beyond the pale of the 
globe trotter. By hunting for the unknown Mr. Banning 
was able to see a primitive mode of existence and portray 
a sympathy and understanding of the real life of that 
little understood people to the south of us. Although he 
writes with a vividness and swing that is entertaining, 
there is none of the jingoism and conceit of the profes- 
sional traveller. For those who wish to go deeper there is 
more than a tale of travel. 

Any such trip has its moments of discomfort and strain. 
But Mr. Banning tells his story with that pleasant air of 
pipe reminiscing which can enjoy such “‘unmentionables”’ 
as little crawling bodies in a Mexican wayside hostelry on 
a stifling evening. For the yachtsman, real or rocking- 
chair, whose hours wil! not permit but whose desires call 
for a tropical cruise In Mexican Waters will furnish all the 
thrills and fascinations with the discomforts painlessly 


extracted, leaving only a pleasant jocularity. 
JAMEs STONE. 








The Last Cruise of the Shanghai, By F. De 
Witt Wells 


(Minton, Balch and Co., New York, 1925) 


HE cruise of the little ketch Shanghai from Norway 

to Iceland and Greenland over the old Viking trail, 
and thence to the coast of Nova Scotia, where she finally 
laid her bones in the great hurricane which swept our 
coast on August 26th and 27th last, has been talked of so 
much among yachtsmen that the full story of this event- 
ful voyage, written by the owner of the little ship and the 
instigator of the long voyage, will be read with great 
interest. 

Shanghai had already made a long, and record breaking 
voyage under sail before Judge Wells bought her in the 
early summer of 1924. She had been built by several 
Danes in Shanghai, China, the year before, and these 
intrepid navigators sailed her home to Denmark, via the 


acht smans Library 





| Cape of Good Hope, completing a 
cruise of over 16,000 miles in 1414 
months during which she touched at 
three continents and crossed the 
Equator twice. This part of her career 
has been outlined in YACHTING by 
Frederick Jay Wells, who was with his 
father, on this last eventful voyage. 

In the Last Cruise of the Shanghai the author tells this 
story in a most entertaining way, with a touch of humor 
in every incident. The owner and crew had had no pre- 
vious off-shore experience in sailing vessels. Yet they made 
the long voyage through dangerous seas, part of the way 
beset by ice, to the Faroes, to Reykjavik, Iceland, to the 
southwest coast of Greenland, and to Labrador, without 

mishap. If it had not been that they were caught off a 

particularly bad coast by a hurricane that gave no warn- 

ing, when they were only some twelve miles off shore, it is 
likely they would have come through in good shape. The 
author pays a fine tribute to the Norwegian sailor, Ask 

Bryndelsen, whose seamanship and ability stood the 

party in such good stead when the Shanghai piled up on 

the grim rocks near Whitehead, on the Nova Scotia coast. 

The book is one that will make a big appeal to all those 
who love the sea and appreciate the adventure and daring 
that make possible such a voyage in a small boat. For it 
was “A Great Adventure.”’ 

BL. S, 








Crews for the Junior Championship 


The clubs which will send junior crews to Cohasset 
this year are Duxbury, Scituate, Hingham, Quincy, 
Wollaston, Squantum and Savin Hill. 

The North Shore elimination races will be held at 
Marblehead the last week in July and will be in charge 
of a special committee composed of William L. Carlton, 
of the Corinthian Yacht Club, Roy W. Pigeon of the 
Boston and Cottage Park Yacht Clubs, and Commodore 
John Noble of the Manchester Yacht Club. The matches 
will be sailed in Herreshoff Class S boats, the crews meet- 
ing in pairs and sailing the best two out of three races 
over a six-mile course. 

The clubs which will be in the North Shore title event 
are Cottage Park, Eastern, Corinthian, Boston, Pleon, 
Manchester, Annisquam and, probably, East Gloucester, 
just the requisite number to make up a comfortable 
tournament. 

The Maine clubs are somewhat reluctant to spare 
three boys, or girls, even for three days of racing at 
Marblehead, as the season on the northeast coast is very 
short and closes sharply on September 1. There is plenty 
of young talent, especially at Northeast Harbor, Islesboro 
and North Haven, but racing at all these points, as well 
as at Bar Harbor and on Blue Hill Bay, is intensive and 
youngsters are loath to leave it. The plan has the hearty 
approval of yachting leaders such as Commodore G. W. 
Hayward of the Northeast Harbor Fleet, Frederic O. 
Spedden, of the Taratine Club, N. P. Hallowell, of North 
Haven, and Edward C. Madeira, also of Northeast. 

The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, of Montreal, has 
requested and has received an invitation to send a crew 
of boys to Marblehead, but as the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club, of Toronto, is also interested, it is possible that a 
match between the junior crews of these two clubs will be 
held and that the winner will be Canada’s representative. 
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Below: Putting the 
gleaming Valsparred 
Shell in the water. 






spin on Carnegie Lake. 
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Left: John Schultz, 
Rigger 


The Gleaming Shells of the Princeton Crew 


are Valsparred, of course! 















ASCINATING—to see the light shells 

- of the Princeton crew glide gracefully 

through the water, with oars glistening in 
the sun! 


ommended the use of Valentine products 
for covering shells and oars. Since Valspar 
first came out, I have used the varnish with 
complete success under all conditions.” 


Valspar’s smoothness of surface and 
brightness of finish, as well as its extraor- 
dinary durability and waterproofness, 
contribute to its popularity as a finish for 
racing craft. For the same reasons it is 


Valsparred, of course! For John Schultz, 
rigger of the Princeton crews, knows that 
no other varnish meets so well the needs 
of a protective finish for racing shells. 
“Throughout my thirty or more years of 





experience with crews in various parts of 
the country,” he writes, “I have used Val- 
entine’s varnishes with the most satisfac- 
tory results. On all occasions I have rec- 


Larg est Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


used by leading boat builders and on the 


best boats the world over. 


For Valspar is 


recognized everywhere as the ideal marine 


varnish! 


This coupon is worth 20c to $1.60 
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Lolomi, a 112-foot yacht owned by S, W.{Labrot, which has recently been converted to a Diesel-powered craft by the installation of two 


125 h.p. airless injection Mianus Diesel engines. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Two More Diesel Con- 
versions 


NOTHER indication of the trend 
'toward Diesel power for yachts 
is the announcement of the Mianus 
Diesel Engine Company that they 
have secured contracts for replacing 
the engines of the yacht Lolomi and 
the engine of the auxiliary schooner 
Evelyn Moore with their airless in- 
jection, full Diesel engines. 

The Lolomi, which was recently 
sold to S. W. Labrot, was built by 
George Lawley in 1917 from designs 
and under the supervision of Messrs. 
Tams and King for Mr. Rodman 
Wanamaker. This was one of the 
three boats specially designed as sub- 
marine chasers and they were all lent 
to the Government by their owners. 

Particularly heavy construction 
was used in these boats. Their di- 
mensions are: l.o.a. 112’ 8’; l.w.l. 
108’; beam 16’; draft 6’ 6’. Steam 
was the original motive power. 

The new power plant consists of 
two 125 h.p. airless injection, two- 
cycle, Mianus Diesel engines of the 


6-cylinder type at 450 r.p.m. In ad- 
dition to the main ufits there will 
be installed one 7% h.p.-444 kw. 
generator set for electric lighting. 

With this new installation and the 
present capacity of her fuel tanks the 
Lolomi will have a cruising radius of 
3,000 miles as compared to 1,500 with 
her old gas installation, which re- 
placed the original steam. Added to 
this the saving of using fuel costing 
around 6 cents a gallon as compared 
to gas costing around 25 cents a gal- 
lon makes this change very desirable. 

The second contract secured by 
the Mianus Company is to replace 
the 45 h.p. gasolene motor in the 
auxiliary schooner yacht Evelyn 
Moore ex-Windward. This vessel was 
designed by Henry J. Gielow of New 
York. 


No Limit to Modern 
Transportation 


That transportation through city 
streets apparently has no limit is 
pretty well demonstrated by the 


accompanying illustration, which 


An Elco 56-footer leaving the showroom at Port Elco on the start of her long journey to 
Shanghai, China. 


shows a 56-ft.‘Elco cruiser leaving 
the permanent exhibit at Port Elco, 
247 Park Avenue, New York, on the 
first stage of its long journey to 
Shanghai, China. This handsome 
craft is owned by Mr. Lansing Hoyt, 
and is one of several Elcos which will 
soon be seen in Far Eastern waters. 


Young and Salk Joie Forces 


Their many friends in the boating 
industry will be interested to hear 
that Wilbur H. Young and Louis J. 
Hall have become associated in 
business under the firm name of 
Hall & Young, Inc. The new firm 
has established offices at 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and will 
act as sales agents for Albany Boats, 
and as distributors of W-S-M and 
Lycoming marine motors. While 
they will always be ready to furnish 
boats of all descriptions, built to the 
customer’s specifications, they in- 
tend to devote their principal efforts 
towards seven standardized designs 
of runabouts and cruisers, which will 
be arranged with a view to furnish- 
ing the most satisfactory and well- 
arranged boats that can be supplied 
of the various sizes. Both Mr. Hall 
and Mr. Young are old-timers in the 
game, and their association should 
produce excellent results. 


Houser With A. G. Griese 


A. C. Houser, well known for many 
years in the marine notor field, has 
lately become associated with A. G. 
Griese, Inc., of 331 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. He will, for the pres- 
ent, give the major part of his atten- 
tion to the sale of Speedway motors. 
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The reliance which owners every- 

where place in the superbly de- 

™\ signed and built Hacker-Dolphin, 

manifests itself in their enthusiasm 

CC ee and praise for the consistent per- 
along the seaboard, we formance and economical operation 


announce the establish- 

ment of eastern offices of these craft. 
in the Equitable Life ) : . 
tite, $00 Th Ave. No fear of a day’s outing being 


New York spoiled by a breakdown, for the 


“Spend Your Play Hours on the Water” 


BELLE ISLE ~ HACKER Boat Sales C 


DISTAIBVUT OA.S 


HACKER. 


Sopiw DETROIT 


Sixty-three hundred: 


PCAQADVADAAAAAAA/’VA/ADAA/A/A/O East Jefferson Ave. 


The Hacker-Dolphin Runabout 














Hacker-Dolphin is more reliable 
than your car. Fewer working parts 
and a marine motor designed for 
marine use make this possible. 


There is nothing makeshift about 
a Dolphin runabout. From stem 
to transom it has been designed 
for your comfort, for your pleasure 
and for your safety. 
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“BEARCAT ~ 
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Baby Gar Owners are 
Nationally 


3 Prominent 


“Little Old Man,”’ owned and driven by Rodman Wanamaker, 2nd 


‘Among the owners of Baby Gar High Speed 
Runabouts are the following men of na- 
tional and international prominence: 


Mr. S. P. Howe 
Camden, N. J. 


Mr. S. A. Lynch 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten 
London, England 

Mr. W. H. Noll 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. William Ottman 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Robert Ringling 
Evanston, IIl. 

Dr. Arthur Seigheim 
Berlin, Germany 

Mr. C. B. Smith 
Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. J. B. Koehler 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. W. E. S. Strong 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Silas Thomas 
Paterson, N. J. 

Colonel J. G. Vincent 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Rodman Wanamaker II 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Robert Wolstenholme 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Caleb Bragg 
Port Washington, L. I. 


Mr. W. J. Conners 
Palm Beach, Florida 


Mr. John Dodge 
Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Dutee Wilcox Flint 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Mr. Harvey D. Gibson 
New York, N. Y. 


Capt. Robert R. Glenn 
London, England 


Col. E. H. R. Green 
Terrill, Texas 


Mr. John Guider 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hon. Benjamin Guinness 
London, England 


Mr. L. Gordon Hamersley 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Harris Hammond 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. William Randolph Hearst 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. G. Maurice Heckscher 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. W. S. Hobart 
San Diego, Calif. 


Not only is the Baby Gar a consistent performer from the 
standpoint of speed but it combines a high degree of safety, 
reliability and seaworthiness with beauty of workmanship 
and finish. Its speed records have stimulated a world wide 


interest. 


Mr. Lyon will be pleased to arrange a demonstration at your convenience. 


HOWARD W. LYON 


Gotham National Bank Building, New York City 
Telephone: Columbus 1212 


Built by GAR WOOD, INC. 409 Connecticut Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan 





Around Cuba on the Windjammer 
(Continued from page 28) 


an hour are around the point. The pilot says that the 
Norther has arrived, so we start beating again to the east 
under sail and motor. The wind and weather are uncer- 
tain at the start and during the day we had a blow, rain 
from every point and part of the time, a dead calm. At 
2.10 we are off Corrientes Point and, as we have a favor- 
able slant, decide to keep on. The wind heads us again at 
4.30 and the sea increases, so that at 6.30 we tie in two 
reefs and head off shore. By 12 o'clock we are still pitching 
— uncertain of our position but gradually working 
.E. 

Jan. 14th: The squalls continue all night, and about 2 
A.M. heave to under double reefed main and forestaysail. 
She behaves well, and all but the man on watch turn in. 
Daybreak finds us about five miles too far to the S.E., so 
make sail and head for the mountains to the westward. 
The day clears as the sun comes up. With the wind again 
coming from the N.E. and barometer rising it seems as 
though the storm is over. Drop anchor at one o’clock in 
Coloma Harbor. After lunch go ashore to see about the 
bus for Pinar del Rio and provisions. The town consists of 
about thirty thatched-roof houses and four stores. The 
populace come down to see us and follow us around from 
one place to another. It was the dirtiest and most un- 
healthy place we have yet seen and no one could speak 
English except the captain of a turtle ship from the Isle of 
Pines. Dr. Stevens and the pilot leave by the four o’clock 
bus for Pinar del Rio, leaving the Windjammer once more 
reduced to her original crew of five. Just before supper 
Mac and the captain go ashore for some beer and fall in 
with the English captain of the turtle ship. He comes 
aboard with them for supper and eats with us. He was an 
Englishman from Grand Cayman, living at the Isle of 
Pines. His name was Henry Samuel Abanks and, being in 
pretty good spirits at dinner, told interesting pirate 
stories and gave some much needed information about the 
route to the Isle of Pines. He introduced us to an old 
Cuban liqueur, Ron Eschardo, which we decided to keep in 
our regular ship’s stores hereafter. The run from Cape 
San Antonio to Coloma, which took two days and a night, 
was made mostly against head winds with motor going. 
Distance about 120 miles. 

Jan. 15th: Underway from Coloma at 6.45 and out in 
the bay by 8.15, dragging the keel all the way over soft 
mud. Drag along to the eastward until we get off Point 
Fisga, and then under full sail start on a dead beat for the 
Isle of Pines. Tacking ship off and on all day. 

At 6 p.m. Anchor off Isle of Mangles. Log 36.4. Distance 
for day by log about 65 miles. Distance to windward 35 
miles. The Windjammer had all she could carry during the 
day with the wind dead ahead. It was her first beat to wind- 
ward and she made it in fine style. Anchored to leeward of 
the northernmost Cay of the Isle of Mangles on a mud 
bottom. The wind continues strong, till at midnight all 
hands tumble out to get out the big anchor and cable. 

Jan. 16th: Lay our course for the Isle of Pines once 
more. The wind is dead ahead again, yet stronger than on 
the previous day. Sail is shortened by taking in the fore- 
sail, and we lug canvas until we get under the lee of the 
island. Here we take in two reefs in the main’ stow jib and 
start on the ten-mile beat to the Casas River. Take in 
mainsail, etc., and under power proceed about a mile up 
the river to Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines, where, after 
luncheon, the Doctor finally comes aboard and we go 
ashore. 

The town is rather small but clean, since the largest 
part of the population are English or American. It is a 
relief to get to some place where we can be understood 
without the aid of a guide book and dictionary. This is a 
very pretty spot, surrounded by mountains, with the ad- 
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Busch Binoculars range in 
power from 3 to 24 diame- 
ters, are withal compact and 
light, of exceptionally dur- 
able construction and so im- 
pervious to dust and moisture 
that they will withstand the 
roughest tropic, desert or 
maritime usage. 
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Busch Binoculars are obtainable at Optician’s, Jeweler’ s 
or Sporting Goods Dealer's 


Send for Illustrated Booklet D 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & SCHIMMEL 


Sole Distributors for the United States and Canada 
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vantage of wonderfully fertile land for citrus fruit. We are 
very kindly treated, even getting water and provisions 
with little trouble at set prices, which saves us from dick- 
ering about the price of everything, as in Cuba. We have 
dinner ashore, then turn in quite early. During the after- 
noon an unfortunate accident occurred when the propeller 
of the outboard was lost during an excursion up the river. 

Jan. 17th: The captain stays aboard all morning put- 
ting in provisions and water as they arrive. The tanks are 
drained of the limey Havana water and filled with the 
best water we have yet had, being the spring water of the 
island. The crew hire a flivver for three dollars and five 
gallons of gasoline, there being a shortage of the latter on 
the island. In this they go to “Jones Jungle,’ and the 
town of Santa Fe. ‘‘Jones Jungle” is a tropical garden in 
the heart of the island in which are grown nearly every 
kind of tropical plant and fruit. It was a very interesting 
place, but since Mr. Jones was not there we did not see as 
much of it as we would have liked to. In the afternoon 
Tom and Jack get a long rake and row up the river looking 
for the propeller. There proved to be too much water for 
them to find it. The balance of the crew go by flivver to 
the San Francisco orange plantation owned by an Ameri- 
can, Mr. Hoyt, who shows them through the groves and 
packing houses. It is a very interesting place and the fruit 
is wonderful, but owing to the heavy duty the owner is 
not able to compete with the Florida orange growers. 
They return to the boat, loaded down with all kinds of 
fruit. Again have dinner ashore collecting a few things we 
had forgotten. Tom finally procures a pair of ear phones 
for his radio which he bought in Havana, and we now hope 
to get all the weather reports and news. 

Jan. 18th: We are moving under power by 7.15 A.o. 
Out in the bay and under sail by 8 A.M., beating to 
windward. The steamer from the Isle of Pines to Bata- 
bano passes and we follow her wake through the English 


_Channel between the cays. At this time the wind is S. by 


E. Lay our course N.W. across Batabano Gulf under all 
we can carry. Sight the Juan Luis Cays about 4.30 P.M., 
but are unable to locate ourselves, as our chart, the only 
chart of the bay, being on a very small scale. With Jack 
at the lead line and a lookout aloft we get through 
with no trouble. That night we anchor under the shore of 
Cuba. 

Jan. 19th: With a late start chug along to the south’ard 
between the cays and the mainland of Cuba. An occa- 
sional beacon and the use of the lead gets us through with 
little trouble. There are about two fathoms of water every- 
where, and we buck the wind and tide all morning under 
power. After lunch stop the motor and hoist the sail 
though the wind is still from east and southeast. And so 
made little progress. At three decide to call it a day, drop- 
ping anchor under the lee of a cay in two fathoms of water 
just at the entrance of Caxones Bay. The crew go ashore 
to hunt crawfish and swim while the captain stays aboard 
and catches up with his correspondence. 

Jan. 20th: Get a hurried start under canvas to race two 
fishing boats which had anchored beside us for the night. 
Much toourdisappointment, wesoon took different courses 
and so proved but little. At about 10 a strong breeze 
came up from the N.E. and we were making good time on 
an E. by S. course. The fisherman’s staysail was set and 
when hauled flat seemed to work alright to windward. The 
wind continually slackened till at 1.30 we were off Piedras 
Cay Light in a dead calm, drifting towards the rocks. 
Started the motor, continuing past the danger, then lay 
with the sails flapping in the long slow ground swell. 
Tom fell overboard just before supper while trying to 
wash his hands, but eluded the sharks. After dark a 
strong N.E. wind came up and we headed due east. At mid- 
night we picked up Point Colorodo Light at the entrance 
of Cienfuegos Harbor. Run for the day about 40 miles. 

(To be continued) 
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5833 Lincoln Avenue . 








‘*The Motor that Crossed the Atlantic’ 


TANDARDIZATION is no new idea 

with the SCRIPPS organization, 
but a program conceived with the 
building of the very first engine and 
followed for twenty years. 


In fact, this institution was founded for 
the express purpose of developing and 
building a marine motor that should 
always be held up as a standard, con- 
forming first and always to the idea of 
excellence. There never have been two 
grades in the SCRIPPS factory — a good 
and a cheaper — but the highest at- 
tainable has always been the aim. 


For twenty years back, it could always 
truthfully be said of every SCRIPPS 
built that ‘‘better materials cannot be 
had — the craftsmanship is the most 
exacting —the design the latest ap- 
proved practice to insure maximum 
service under all operating conditions.’’ 


SCRIPPS has likewise been a trail 
blazer in developing not only a finished 
product, but a complete one, being 
first to adopt the electric starter as 
regular equipment, instead of tacking 
it on as an afterthought at a long price. 


SCRIPPS first discontinued the ficti- 
tious high list price, subject to varying 
discounts and established and pub- 
lished a fair net selling price for a com- 
pletely equipped unit. The buyer pays 
the right price, neither more nor less 
than his neighbor. 


The world’s greatest output of really 
fine marine motors supplemented by 
the most modern and complete factory 
equipment have resulted in manu- 
facturing economies that have brought 
to the buyer an engine at the lowest 
cost when power, service, equipment, 
operation, maintenance and satisfac- 
tion are considered. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 





Detroit, Michigan 





10-12 H.P. Medium Duty 
D- 15-18 H.P. High Speed 
Including Electric Starter 





30-45 H.P. Medium Duty 
- 45-70 H.P. High Speed 
Including Electric Starter 


$1250 





40-60 H.P. Medium Duty 
_ 65-100 H.P. High S 
Including Electric Starter 


$1750 






F-4 40:60 HP: Hien Speed” $75 






F-6 00 >: High Speed” $1250 
Including Electric Starter 
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Brginnen ts anyone can buy fine gin- 
ger and pure sugar and sparkling 
crystals of fruit juices. GQ And 
there’s quite a lot of good, pure 
water in the world that doesn’t be- 
long to us. Anyone can get that, 
too! -q But let this thought sink 
in: Nobody can put these things 
together in the Clicquot Club way — 
nobody but Clicquot Club. It’s 
an art, for the full-pint bottles of 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale (Regular 
or Pale Dry) contain a priceless in- 
gredient that can’t be bought — 
forty years of knowing how to 
make good drinks. Q Regular 
Clicquot Club is full of zest 
and vigor. Pale Dry Clic- 
quot Club is extremely mild 
and subtle. Gd Believe us 
— it’s a gift! The Clic- 
quot Club Company, Millis, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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The Vikings are Coming 
(Continued from page 30) 


to enjoy the water when the daily toil is over, if only for a 
day, a week or a month.. 

“In Sweden, where the principle of organization is 
prominent, and where the spirit of contest has been in- 
herited from the Viking days, innumerable yachting clubs 
have been organized, the most important of which have 
finally combined into one organization called Svenska 
Seglarférbundet (Swedish Yachtsmen’s Association). 
This association today includes 41 yacht clubs with a 
total membership of 10,000. 

‘The history of modern Swedish yachting is intimately 
connected with the oldest and most prominent of these 
yacht clubs, the Kunglische Svenska Segel Sédllskapet 
(Royal Swedish Yacht Club). This is one of the oldest 
yacht clubs in the world, having been organized in 1830 
and obtaining its royal charter in 1832. 

“The club’s first race was sailed on September 12, 1833, 
with three boats participating. The fleet was then very 
small. From this modest beginning, the K. S. S. S. has 
developed into the largest yachting club in the Scandin- 
avian countries. Always alert, it has carefully followed 
the developments of international yachting. By offering 
attractive prizes for races among Swedish-built yachts, it 
has stimulated competition among constructors and ship- 
yards, and encouraged a desire in young men to enjoy 
sailing, by arranging contests for various national yacht 
types or one-design classes found along the coasts of 
Sweden. 

“‘Since 1880, the K. S. S. S. has had its own club house 
on Kastellholmen, an island in the central part of the 
Stockholm Harbor. However, a few years ago this island 
was taken over by the Navy, at which time the club 
moved to Biskopsudden in the beautiful natural park of 
Djurgarden, at the entrance to Stockholm harbor, which 
is one of the most beautiful marine gateways in the world. 

‘‘ Because the races were being sailed farther and farther 
away from the capital, towards the Baltic Sea, a new club- 
house was built in 1897 at Sandhamn, about 34 miles from 
Stockholm. In 1910 it was found necessary to build an- 
other clubhouse in the southern part of the Stockholm 
archipelago, at Nynas Havsbad, a bathing resort 63 
kilometers from Stockholm by rail. 

“Stockholm is situated on an arm of the Baltic Sea, 
from which it is separated by an extensive archipelago. 
Famous for its beauty, this group contains thousands of 
islands, some covered with woods while others consist 
only of desolate rocks. The archipelago is inhabited by a 
hardy population of farmers and fishermen, who have 
lived here since ancient times, and it is also the favorite 
summer playground for the inhabitants of Stockholm. 
On the open bays and in the narrow channels, as well as 
farther towards the sea, one finds thousands of yachts. 
Sometimes the Stockholm yachtsmen visit their Finnish 
brethren across the Baltic, or go to Gotland, or sometimes 
they make extensive journeys around southern Sweden to 
the west coast. 

* Itis always the water that shapes the boats. The different 
conditions under which yachting has been enjoyed have 
produced the many different types of boats that embody 
the varied experiences acquired by sailors throughout the 
ages. The Stockholm yachtsmen have to take into con- 
sideration the archipelago and its peculiar characteristics, 
and so it is the archipelago that has created the type of 
boat that is now mostly used around Stockholm, named 
Skargardskryssare (Archipelago Cruisers). It has been 
necessary to construct a boat that is suited for wide 
expanses of water as well as narrow and winding channels, 
and one able to withstand rapid and violent changes of the 
wind. The Stockholm archipelago is peculiar for its 
rapidly shifting winds, which are broken up by its well- 
wooded shores. Like the nor’westers of the New England 
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THE MALONE-LEMMON 
MARINE RECEIVER 


The MALONE-LEMMON Marine Receiver is the first and 
only radio instrument designed especially for broadcast recep- 
tion on motor boats and yachts. 


1. Withstands MOISTURE—COR- 
ROSION—VIBRATION and the 
frequent change of boat’s po- 
sition. 





. Operates on a very short an- 
tenna. No need to string com- 
plicated aerials. 


. Obtains distant stations with 
loud speaker volume. 


. Well constructed to withstand 
marine conditions, simple to 
operate, and produces a beauti- 
ful and natural tone. 














The chassis of the MALONE- Mahogany 
LEMMON Marine Receiver. waterproof cabi- 
All apparatus is mounted on net can be 
metal cantilever suspension. Six Mounted wher- 
tubes carried on rubber shock sis aamieenn 
absorbers give tremendous vol- Ic at d pie 
ume without vibration noises. sae i Oger 

‘ Per s at vari- 
All internal parts are individu- ous points about 
ally waterproofed. the boat. 











Write us at once or telephone our New York Office (Vanderbilt 9516) for catalogue ‘‘ Y’’ and complete 
information on this latest radio development. 


We are prepared to make a complete instal- 
lation aboard your yacht on short notice. 


MaALonE~LEmMon PrévucrTs INc. 


ENGINEERS AND. MANUFACTURERS 


Radiocast Receivers 
and equipment 
150 Waynewood Place A” GC _ Yelephone 
if cn 
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Mosse Yacht Linens - 


are not for the rough and _ ready 
yachtsman. If your idea of fun is 
a buried bowsprit and a faceful of 
spray —sheer off! This is not for 
the likes of you.* 
But, if you seek the niceties of 
existence and entertainment, if you 
prefer the blissful shelter of the 
harbor to battling the briny, if 
you'd rather dine horizontally 
‘with the proper silver, china, and 
damask than clutch at a bun on a 
reeling deck, then you'll appreciate 
a Mosse Yacht Set which includes 
everything necessary for your own 
enjoyment and the entertainment 
of your guests —table damask, 
towels, and bed linens, designed 
especially for your boat and 
marked with your flags. 


MOSSE 


INCORPORATED 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 
*Of course, if you insist, you'll find 


our blankets, and such, not too 
refined —and very comfortable. 
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Yacht Appointments 
of Distinction 


FURNITURE DECORATION 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


ose h Galleries 


OVER KE 














coasts, these winds require sailors to be very watchful. 
Furthermore, the Stockholm yachtsman uses his boat not 
only for racing but also as a pleasure boat or cruiser for 
his family. A family cruise often lasts for several days, or 
even a couple of weeks, crossing the archipelago in differ- 
ent directions. When the sun sets and the wonderful 
twilight of the Northern summer night is descending over 
land and sea, the yachtsman casts his anchor. His boat is 
always comfortably furnished, with well arranged sleeping 
berths, and sufficient space for service and kitchen. 
‘““Nowhere has the demand for comfort and coziness in 
boats been greater than in Stockholm, and nowhere is to 
be found small boats from two or three tons which meet 
these requirements better. The archipelago cruiser is a 
broad, deep, reliable and rough-weather boat, capable of 
withstanding severe winds without necessitating change 
of sails. But it is at the same time a wonderful sailing 
boat, despite its very light draft. The smaller interna- 
tional boats, and those built under the American rule, 
often become very wet in a heavy sea when the archipelago 
cruiser goes through comparatively dry. It is this rare 
combination of speed and comfort as a pleasure boat, 
which explains why the yachtsmen of Stockholm hold 
fast to the archipelago cruiser, and why the majority of 
the boats registered in the K. S. S. S. belong to the differ- 


ent classes of this type. 





A 1500 square kilometer cruiser, designed by A. Plym, Stockholm. 


“‘In the year 1908, the club accepted the international 
rules of measurement and has gradually enlarged its inter- 
national fleet to include many of the standard six-meter 
boats. These creations of recent years, designed by Swed- 
ish architects and built in Swedish dockyards, proved 
themselves to be among the best of last season’s boats. 
The Swedish Aloha II, designed by A. Nygren, won first 
prize in last summer’s international regatta at Copen- 
hagen, largely due to the masterly sailing of N. Rinman. 
The greatest northern trophy for six-meter boats was also 
won by a Swedish boat, Konkret, belonging to Gothen- 
burg, designed by C. Holmstrém and sailed by G. Léf- 
mark, in competition with Danish, Norwegian and Finn- 
ish boats. 

“What has been said about sailing on the east coast 
might just as well be said about the west coast, although 
the archipelago of Gothenburg is not as extensive as that 
of Stockholm. The yachtsmen of the west coast have, 
however, enjoyed more in the way of international re- 
gattas than their brethren of the east coast, thanks to the 
intimate contact with Danish and Norwegian yachtsmen. 
The leading sailing clubs on the west coast are the Royal 
Sailing Club of Gothenburg and the Sailing Club Aeolus, 
both located in Gothenburg, and with harbors and club- 
houses at Langedrag in the Gothenburg archipelago. 

“The races around the coasts of Sweden are many. 
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SATISFIED SAILORS 


‘ACK in the days of wooden ships and iron men, sailors were renowned all over the seven seas for 
B their “‘grousing,”’ or, in present day slang, their ‘‘kicking.’’ If they weren’t grumbling about 
the grub, then they were crabbing about their quarters, the hard work, the unreasonableness 

of the Old Man, or the brutality of the mates. They were a hard boiled, illiterate lot, quick to resent 


and slow to appreciate. 


Yachtsmen of today are of a different breed. They're a wide-awake, straight-thinking, reasonable 
bunch, anxious to learn and quick to appreciate. That’s the reason we want every yachtsman who 
reads these lines to subscribe for YACHTING. We want him to ship with us for a year’s cruise, and 
take along a couple of good nautical books in his dunnage bag. He'll get a wealth of interesting, in- 
structive, up-to-the-minute reading in YACHTING, and a whole raft of entertainment and instruction 
out of the books. He'll appreciate thoroughly being a satisfied member of the crew of a ship that’s 
built and sailed by yachtsmen for yachtsmen. 


We're all set for a record voyage. There'll be a big 
bunch of satisfied sailors aboard. Join the crew! 








Practical Boat Sailing, Frazar No. 11 Track of the Typhoon, Nutting 


Navigation for the Amateur, No. 12 Cruise of the Hippocampus, 
Morton Loomis 


cubic Danek eae’ Longstreth No. 13 The Brassbounder, Capt. Bone 
4 No. 14 Wide Waters, Capt. Dingle 


Ice Boating, Stone 
Small Boat Building, Patterson No. 15 Cruise of the Amaryllis, Mulhauser 


The Canoe, Pinkerton No. 16 Small Boat Sailing, Knight 
Handbook of American Yacht Rac- No. 17 Last Cruise of the Shanghai, Wells 


ing Rules ‘ 
Whys and Wherefores of Naviga- > oe weer, eeapatentignel 

tion, Bradford . 19 Under Sail, Riesenberg 

Sailing Alone Around the World, . 20 Tale of Our Merchant Ships, 
Slocum Cartwright 
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Books Nos. 1 to 7, inclusive, $1.00 each; with YACHTING for one year, $4.25. 
Books Nos. 8 to 14, inclusive, $2.00 each; with YACHTING for one year, $5.00. 
Books Nos. 15 to 17, inclusive, $2.50 each; with YACHTING for one year, $5.00. 
Books Nos. 18 to 20, inclusive, $3.00 each; with YACHTING for one year, $6.00. 


YACHTING, one year, $4.00; two years, $7.00 











Send YACHTING to YACHTING 
25 West 43rd Street, New York. 








Enclosed find $.... .. Send Books and Yacurt- 
Please check—(New subscriptionD RenewalD ) 


Send Book No... ......to 


ING for one year as directed. 
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Canadian Postage, 50 cents extra. Foreign Postage, $1.00 extra. 
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TO EUROPE 


in less than 


Days 


In all the world there is 
only one steamer capable 
of this performance — 


—. The Great Cunarder 
an oil-burner, unmatched in power, unexcelled in 
appointments, comfort and luxury. 


The whole history of transatlantic travel is typified in the 
growth and development of the Cunard Company— 
Cunard Ships representing the foremost and most modern 
-ideas in construction and equipment—the utmost possible 
in service. . 

THE WORLD'S FASTEST PASSENGER SERVICE DE LUXE 

SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED CABIN STEAMERS 
CUNARD “VACATION SPECIALS” (Third Cabin) 
LARGE SELECTION OF ROUTES 


Raion for acum: osu and other information 


| “s 23 “: and ANCHOR. Lins 
25 Broadway, New York or Branches and Agencies 
































‘The Swedish yacht designers and 
builders enjoy a reputation not only 
among domestic yachtsmen, but 
even far beyond the borders of their 
own land. For example, many re- 
cently built German yachts are 
products of Sweden. The Swedish 
shipyards are well known because of 
their exceedingly reliable and elab- 
orate work. The craftmanship has 
attained to a very high degree of 
excellence during recent years.”’ 

I cannot resist the temptation to 
finish off Mr. Uggla’s delectable 
article by reproducing his final 
paragraph exactly as it came through 
in translation, and without imperti- 
nent editing. It reveals the splendid 
Swedish spirit of hospitality. 

“Thus ought to be evidenced that 
Sweden is the real paradise for 
yachtsmen, and enthusiasts from 
foreign countries may not hesitate 
very long ere they head for the 
Swedish hospitable coasts. Sail in 
your own boats. In Sweden you are 
all very welcome. You'll be met with 
fair play and unforgettable impres- 
sions you'll bring back to your 
‘homewaters’.”’ 


Elto Conquers Panama Canal 


When Captain E. F. Brown, of 
Balboa, Canal Zone, was entrusted 
with the delivery of a heavy 4-ft. 
launch hull.at Colon, where the 
engine was to be installed, he was 
unable to secure a towboat. Nothing 
daunted, he clamped his Elto Light 
Twin outboard motor to the stern of 
the three-ton boat, heavily loaded 
with spare engine parts, fittings, 
baggage, etc., and started out. For 
eight hours the Elto chugged merrily 
along, never missing a shot, and used 
but four gallons of gasoline on the 
non-stop run to Colon, despite head 
winds, waves and frequent showers. 
Both Captain Brown and the Elto 
are to be congratulated on the suc- 
cessful completion of a tough job. 


A Tunnel Stern Dispatch 
Boat 


A good example of a_ speedy, 
light draft dispatch boat is shown in 
the accompanying illustration of a 
craft recently launched by the Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Morris Heights, New York. She is 
44’ long, 9'6” beam, and 30” draft, of 
tunnel stern construction, and on her 
trial trip made a speed of 22 miles an 
hour with a Model MR Speedway 
motor installed. A New York oil 




















use her for liason service between oi! 
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& I al I company, operating in Yucatan, will 
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Why the Snipe Won 


HE 18-footer Snipe, designed 

and sailed by the veteran E. A. 
Boardman, compiled a truly remark- 
able record of wins in the racing at 
Marblehead last year, her consistent- 
ly fine showing being frequently com- 
mented upon by the experts. One of 
the reasons for her brilliant perfor- 
mances was her sails, cut from 6 oz. 
Wamsutta duck by Cousens & Pratt, 
the old-established firm of sailmakers 
of South Boston, Mass. A letter from 
this firm says that after a season of 
hard racing, these sails were returned 
to the makers and stretched out on 
the floor of the sail loft, when it was 
found that they not only came 
exactly to the original demansions 
of the architect’s sail plan, but that 
they still had a good round in the 
leach, and showed no perceptible 
bag in the center. Sails such as these, 
combined with ‘‘Ned’’ Boardman’s 
designing and expert helmsmanship, 
are the main reasons why Snipe 
proved almost unbeatable in a sea- 
son’s racing against keen competi- 
tion. 





Launch of the new schooner Speejacks from 
the Lawley Yard. A. Y. Gowen, owner; 
W. H. Hand, Jr., designer. 


A “Ferry Skiff” 


A useful little runabout called a 
“Ferry Skiff’’ has been recently put 
into service at Lake Mahopac. She 
was designed by John O. Bergh, of 
the Bergh Boat Corporation, for 
Mr. Charles F. Tannehill, the re- 
quirements being that she must be 
not over 18 ft. long, shallow draft, 
make 12 miles under ordinary circum- 
stances, and be capable of carrying 
heavy loads, and have comfort- 
able seating capacity for eight per- 
sons. The boat, which is 18’ o.a., 
5/1’ beam and 1’2” draft, is a de- 
velopment of the standard skiff of 
the Bergh Boat Corporation, but is 
decked forward, with flush hatches 
over the motor. The engine is a Uni- 
versal Flexifour, with self-starter. 




















Write your own ticket,men 
An old fashioned shave — 


or Barbasol 


Occasionally, we hear of a man who 
doesn’t care for Barbasol. 


That’s very disquieting to us, and we 
always try to find out why. Invariably, 
investigation shows he tried Barbasol 
just once, and dropped back into the 
Dark Ages of shaving. 


But three million men have taken our 
suggestion literally — used Barbasol 
three times, according to directions — 
and found a bright new world of shav- 
ing ease and comfort. They tell us 
they’d go back to whiskers before 
they’d give up Barbasol. 


All there is to Barbasol, you know, is 
wet the face, spread on Barbasol (but 
don’t rub in) and shave! No brush. 
No rub-in. No after smart. No more 
weather itch or ingrowing hairs. 


Write your own ticket, men — a life- 
time of shaving trials, with the slow, 
torturous, old-fashioned rubbing-in 
and scraping — or Barbasol three 
times, so simple, smooth and sleek. 


Here’s the Barbasol ticket all ready for 
filling out. For the sake of your face, 
your time and your temper, send it in. 
After that, all druggists, 35c and 65c. 


? The 
- Barbasol Co. 


* 
. 
. 
* 


times; please send me 


I'll use Barbasol three 











The Modern Way of Shaving 2 your free trial tube. 
NOTE:—When it comes to rd Name... 
shaving with salt water, 
‘*Barbasol’’ is the sailor’s o” Address 


‘*Hornpipe.”’ p 
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What the Eastern Yacht Clubs are Doing 
(Continued from page 43) 
finish of the Larchmont-Gloucester races for sail and 
power yachts the last of the month. The New York 
Yacht Club fleet is expected to visit the southeastern 
Massachusetts coast in mid-August with night anchorages 
at Mattapoisett and at Vineyard Haven. 

Boston yachtsmen are also discussing a plan to race 
small boats in Charles River Basin late afternoons and in 
the fall, after the season closes at the other centers. The 
proposition which meets with the most favor is one in 
which the only restriction shall be a maximum sail spread 
of 125 square feet on any rig and on any kind of a yacht. 
The necessity of having a craft that can be hauled out at 
a boat house gives a limit as to displacement. 

Few people realize the number of persons actively 
engaged during the season in racing small yachts at the 
different yachting centers, and the size of the racing fleet 
and the estimated number of sailors who will participate 
in the sport this summer in Massachusetts waters alone, 
is as interesting as it is impressive: 

- Port Yachts Satlors 
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Give Her The Gun 
And See Her Run 


E who is the fortunate possessor of a Cross- 

Kysor 220 H. P. Super-Marine knows what a 
sweet-running, reliable power plant he owns and 
the breath-taking speed at which she drives his 
craft through the water when desired. He is 
proud of the performance of his boat and friends 
share his pleasure. 





640 1,410 


hi 
Serre ee See aovertnement but hove It should be remembered that the fleet at Marblehead 





3258 Bellevue Avenue 


never experienced the joy of racing or cruising 
in a boat equipped with a Cross-Kysor Super- 
Marine, have a thrilling pleasure awaiting—an 
experience of which you have hitherto only 
dreamed. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate this 
Super-Marine, which incorporates economy, sta- 
bility, compactness, flexibility, easy starting, 
and maximum mechanical efficiency combined 
with high speed and light weight. Send for 
“The Birth of a Winner”—it tells the story. 


The price will surprise and 
please you - only $2000! 


CROSS GEAR & ENGINE COMPANY 


Detroit, Micuican, U. S. A. 


Patentees and Sales Manufacturers of : Cross- 
Kysor Reverse Gears and Cross Gear Boxes 


“A Brute for Power and a Glutton for Speed” 





during Race Week last year reached a maximum in one 
event of 235 boats and over 600 sailors and that the num- 
ber this year will be increased 20%, if not more. 

And yet some sporting editors regard yachting as a 
secondary sport. 





An Off Shore Cruising Yawl 

(Continued from page 62) 
fortable accommodations below decks for four people on 
extended cruises. 

The plans show a boat 43’ 2” 0.a., 34’ 3” w.l., 12’ 10” 
beam, and 6’ 10” draft, with two cabin trunks and flush 
deck amidships: The displacement will be fairly heavy, 
but the lines have been kept easy and fair, so that she 
should be a good sailer, particularly in a breeze of wind. 
There will be 6,700 Ibs. of iron on the keel for a ‘‘come- 
back” in case of a bad knockdown, with 13,000 lbs. 
additional iron ballast stowed inside for ease of motion in a 
seaway. The ketch sail plan, with double headrig, totals 
1130 square feet of canvas, every effort having been made 
to secure a self-steering boat by carefully balancing the 
centers of effort and lateral plane. 

Below decks the arrangement is simple, but effective in 
producing real accommodations for four people. Abaft the 
chain locker is a double stateroom, with transoms, pipe 
berths, lockers, bureaus, etc. The main cabin is amid- 
ships, with two built-in berths, and transoms and water 
tanks underneath. Abaft the main cabin is a galley. 
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The New “FURNESS 25” 


A REAL FAMILY CRUISER! 





Ready to Cruise $1695 F.O.B. Factory 


The result of 30 years of boat building experience. 

A standardized cruiser, sturdily built of the finest materials, em- 
bodying seaworthiness and comfort. 

Quantity production and the elimination of unnecessary frills has 
made it possible to offer the most remarkable value in the cruiser 
market today. 

A Kermath Motor insures power efficiency. 


Specifications 
Length, 25 feet Gasoline capacity, 25 gallons 
Beam, 8 feet, 3 inches M : i .p. 4- 
Draft, 24 inches otor Kermath Unit F, 12 h.p. 4-cylinder, 
4-cycle, with enclosed reverse gear 


Cockpit accommodates nine persons 


Speed, 10 miles per hour Bosch Magneto with impulse starter coupling 


Gas Consumption, 1% gallons per hour attached 
Equipment 
25-lb. Galvanized Anchor Yacht Ensign 
50-foot Anchor Line Fog Horn 
Mooring Lines Fire Extinguisher 
Electric Lights in Cabin Electric Signal Lights 
Two Life Preservers Flag Poles 


6-Volt Storage Battery 
Any desired name and registration number will be placed on the bow free of charge 


TERMS IF DESIRED IN NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


Write today for further information 


FURNESS BOATS 


Sea Bright, New Jersey 
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Yachting in Hongkong 
- (Continued from page 36) 
MAR TINI &F ROSSI Coming out of the pass into the harbor we found the 
wind northeast, so a short tack towards Stonecutter’s 
Genuine Imported Island enabled us to lay our course right through the 
Non-Alcoholic harbor. Hongkong Harbor at night is one of the sights oi 
the world, and it never looked prettier than it did to us 
that night. The reflection from the lights of the city 
perched on the side of the hill lighted up the whole harbo: 
and made it easy to dodge the mooring buoys. A coupl 
Both ; of short tacks took us over the line at the club hous: 
where we found one of the other boats lying at anchor. 
Dry and Regular She had finished about two hours earlier. We immediately 
turned in and after about three hours’ sleep, which was 
most welcome, went ashore and wended our way home 
to wives and families. A good time was had by all. 
Later in the day, at 11 A.M., the third boat came in.-As 
we had finished at 4 A.M. it gave us a good second which, 
while not as desirable as first, was pleasing, since we 
GOOD paste thet ed were supposed to be the heavy weather boat and we 
had had nothing but light winds except for about four 


MIXER AT ea J hours. Next day the skipper was around signing us all 


on for the next year’s race, so we must have been a 


ANY + satisfactory crew. 
P AR TY — Rigging the Open Canoe 
‘ gaat r 


(Continued from page 65) 
position with metal wood clamps, will be necessary. 
Notehes are necessary only if the canoe has beveled gun- 
wales. This is usually the case with the wooden canoes, 
and considerable damage can be done a craft of this kind 
by clamping on a lee board thwart without notches, as 

















Sole Agents for the 
United States 





DRY REGULAR the tendency is to pry the wales loose from the hull through 


|| | the pressure exerted by the hooks. 

W. A. TAYLOR & co. | BALANCING THE CENTERS: Asailingcanoe should 
a Trees — || | balance so evenly as to sail on the wind with scarcely 
— any helm, so take time enough to determine to a nicety 
| just where the board works to the best advantage, then 


. | mark the thwart for the hooks and notches, if necessary. 
’ | It will save time if you understand the proper relation’ 
oe | between the sail and the board. 
| RHE ee | Fasten the thwart to the gunwales, say four or five feet 
—=— ——— =} | from the bow, attach the board and put the canoe over- 
board. Then fasten a line to the gunwale a foot or less 
| aft of the leeboard and shove the canoe away from the 
| float. If when you attempt to pull it back by the line, the 
4 i | canoe comes toward you broadside on, without forging 
, | ahead, you have discovered what is known as the center 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. ( : 
of lateral resistance. This center is moved forward or aft 


THE ORIGINAL wive | as may be necessary by moving the leeboard and thwart 


; in the required direction. 
| The next step is to discover the center of effort, or 
, _ center of wind pressure. Laying the sail flat on the ground, 


E. Z’s are more than mere garters — they are comfort and health stretch a string from the clew to the center of the head 


insurance. You’re bound to like them — comfortable, trim — ae : 
they stay up ’till you take them off with your socks. Change toa spar. Now stretch another string from the tack to the 
pair today and insist on E. Z’s, the original and genuine wide center of the leach. The point where these two strings 


webs. . ° 
If your dealer hasn’t them, send us 50 cents and his name and cross 1S the center of effort. Mark it. There are two ways 
we'll see you are ‘ee For legs measuring over 14 inches, to adjust this center — first, by raising or lowering the 


order “‘Large’’ size. Single or double grip. | ope ° 
position of the halliard on the head spar, and, second, by 


Made solely by The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. raking the mast. 
Originators of the Wide Web Idea 
































A “Somewhat Different”? Power Cruiser 
(Continued from page 44) 

American Yacht Club. This craft was designed by John 
| G. Alden along the lines of the Campobello model fishing 
boats, used in the Bay of Fundy by the offshore fisher- 
men. She is of the double-ender type, with easy, swee ping 
HY : lines, making a seagoing, easily driven hul!. There are 
ALSO—THE E, Z. good accommodations under the raised deck, and{the 
oo ease anal neuen’. dae permanent deck house leaves room for an ample $-f¢. 
wide, Soft. easy. cockpit. Reuben Ranzo is powered with a Mianus motor, 
eal for knickers. “ ‘ LoPr, 
and her dimensions are: l.o.a. 50’; beam 12’; draft 3: 6”. 
The name will recall to the real sailorman the favorite 

topsail halliard chantey of the old windjammer days.4 




















